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Amplification cannot even tell when a speaking voice is being 


IRST of all for this indignant letter about ampli- 
fication. Mr. C. P. Widdowes writes : 


“Of the many absurdities that fill the pages of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, I really think the obsession about 
over-amplification is about the worst. 

** As a matter of real fact the softer parts of recording 
are all under-amplified, giving the effect of listening 
in the next room, with the door closed. 


“There are technical reasons—of which you are 
apparently unaware—why, unless music is fully 
recorded and fully reproduced, we hear only just 
about half of it. 

“* However, I am not concerned with your particular 
tastes, and I do not suppose anyone takes much 
notice of the critics, but what I am anxious to know 
—and to me it is a great mystery—is why, if this 
annoys your reviewers, they do not have instruments 
provided with volume controls? I have always been 
under the impression that all electric sets had them: 
if on the other hand they use acoustic machines, there 
are needles giving the very softest effects for those 
who like their music inaudible. 

“Being a lover of music (not thank Heaven a 
‘musician ’) I like to hear all there is in my music, 
and the only way to avoid all the distracting extra- 
neous noises is to have sufficient tone in the record 
to cover them. 

“Some people, like myself, want to reproduce in a 
large room or hall, and there is no reason why records 
should be made for use only in the parlour of the 
workman’s dwelling. 

“Personally I do not like my Sibelius with the 
sizzling of sausages, but it seems that the ‘ musicians’ 
do, and in conclusion I would again ask what is the 
objection to the use of a volume control or a soft 
needle?” 

I take it that what our reviewers mean when they 
refer to over-amplification is volume at the expense 
of veracity. The volume controls on radiograms are 
abused by half the people who have them, because 
they are unable to detect when the loudness they 
enjoy begins to distort the music. Many of them 
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distorted by over-amplification, and that being the 
case there is precious little hope of their recognising 
the distortion of a tutti passage played by a full-size 
orchestra. A friend of mine the other day observed 
with the relish of an ogre in his voice that when his 
wireless was going well he could feel the floor vibrating. 
Mr. Widdowes’s contempt for mites and respect for 
mammoths tempts me to suppose that he and this 
friend of mine would find themselves in sympathy. 
On an acoustic machine, provided that a good sound- 
box is being used, the loudest needle merely gives 
more noise but does not distort the sound emitted. 
In the case of a speaking voice a loud needle might 
exaggerate the vigour of delivery, but it would not 
change the voice radically. Mr. Widdowes must have 
noticed the ridiculous distortion of a platform voice 
by loud-speakers. 


My own complaints about over-amplification have 
always been directed against vocal records, but during 
the last two or three years vocal recording has 
immensely improved, no doubt because of improve- 
ments in microphones, which are much more sensitive 
than they used to be. When I was recording at the 
B.B.C. this autumn it was necessary for me to hold 
the typescript on a level with my lips to prevent my 
voice’s vibrating back from the table, which was 
covered with a kind of thick baize. This precaution 
would not be necessary with every voice. 


I hope that the enthusiasm of Mr. Widdowes for 
music and his contempt for critics, musicians, and 
small rooms does not mean that he refuses to temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb, for I do not feel perfectly 
convinced that he is sure when music ends and noise 
begins. One may dislike the sizzling of sausages, but 
that is not a valid excuse for throwing the sausages 
at everybody in the room. 


Mr. Widdowes may be misunderstanding what our 
critics mean when they refer to over-amplification. 
I shall leave it to them to explain their point of view. 
To be sure, they suffer from the handicap of knowing 
something about music, but this should not debar 
them entirely from exercising common-sense. 
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Diffusion 


Mr. P. Wilson gave a most interesting reply to the 
questions I asked him, and I was glad to find he 
accepted my distinction between the “ diffusive” and 
the “stereoscopic” effects. At Jethou I had two 
moving-coil loud-speakers, but neither I nor anyone 
else could tell whether both were playing or not. 
Whichever was nearer to the listener, even if it were 
but an inch, swallowed the other. Now what I want 
to get from a gramophone is to be able to be well 
placed or badly placed in a room for listening to it, 
just as one can be well placed or badly placed at 
Queen’s Hall. I want to be able to tell a friend that 
the armchair he has chosen is too near the percussion, 
to move him in fact from a corner seat to the centre 
of the circle. I will agree that some of the diffusion 
we get from a real orchestra is optical rather than 
aural, but I think it is true to say that the actuality 
of a gramophonic or wireless reproduction is in 
inverse ratio to the number of performers. The single 
voice and solo instrument still give the best illusion 
of actuality. And six supers making French revolution 
noises “ off” on a real stage could still give the thrill of 
a mob better than sixty thousand could give it if 
reproduced by wireless or gramophone. Now part 
of the effectiveness of those six supers is gained by 
the apparent effect they with their mob murmurs 
“* off” are having upon the actors on the stage. Optics 
are again coming to the rescue of acoustics. So 
even if my plan of using several discs and horns or 
speakers were practical, it would probably fail through 
lack of that optical assistance. Then what about 
television ? My own opinion is that, if television 
should be used in combination with musical repro- 
duction, so far from helping the illusion of actuality 
it will hinder it. 


I suppose that in due course humanity will lose 
the ability to enjoy anything except artificially repro- 
duced sound and sight. Already taste has been so 
much corrupted by tinned foods and chilled meats 
that within a comparatively short time untreated 
food will be too much “ alive ” for the average palate. 
I take it that the palate of a carnivorous animal, 
within its own limitations in the matter of diet, is a 
much more delicate organ of taste than that of the 
greatest epicure alive. We think cooking an improve- 
ment, and we may be right. On the other hand we 
may be wrong. I can imagine the voice of posterity 
murmuring incredulously at the idea of their ancestors 
eating meat that had not been previously tinned. 
I can even more readily imagine the voice of posterity 
sympathising with those benighted ancestors of theirs 
who had to submit to the discomfort of listening to 
a real orchestra. 


Mr. Wilson says that the hearing of country folk 
“normally extends substantially higher in the scale 
than that of townfolk,” and presumes that “ the 
noises of civilization are succeeding in dulling our 
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senses.” 
However, no doubt, there will be compensations. 


Meanwhile, I hope that Mr. Wilson after he has 
had the rest he so thoroughly deserves will carry 


out that test with acoustic and electrical reproduction. 
I agree with him that a mixed committee will ultimately 
be the best method of investigation, but I have such 
a high regard for Mr. Wilson’s own judgment that 
I should greatly welcome a preliminary test from 
him first. The trouble with a mixed committee is 
that every member of it is liable to be looking for 
something just a little different from what his neighbour 
is looking for, and if such a mixed committee were 
to be formed the report should come from individuals 
and not from the committee as a whole. 


Steel versus Fibre 


I was glad to read Mr. Harker’s challenge in the 
November number. My own opinion is that fibre 
should never be used on any disc which has once 
broken a fibre. One of the pleasures of the gramc- 
phone is the security that it will do what it is asked 
to do, and it is as impossible to listen with complete 
enjoyment to a piece of music under the apprehension 
that the fibre is giving way as it is to listen to a piece 
of music on the wireless under the apprehension that 
the low tension battery is giving out. Even to listen to a 
tenor singing on the operatic stage often makes one 
nervous about his top notes and one of the joys of a 
recorded tenor is the certainty that he will achieve 
that top note. I will admit at once that your expert 
can do marvels with his fibres, but such an expert too 
often suggests a performer with a troop of well-trained 
dogs, and I shall have to agree with Mr. Harker that 
the “ ritual of waxing, polishing, resharpening, &c., 
plus the tension of wondering whether the point will 
go”’ can be most inimical to good listening. For 
strings I never dream of using anything except fibre 
needles, but for operatic records, big orchestral and 
choral works I am always ready to use steel without 
expecting the slightest disappointment, and often in 
the expectation of an added pleasure. I agree too 
that nowadays with proper alignment the wear with 
steel is nothing like what it was. Still, it is always 
considered fatal by fibre users to vary the needles, 
and when a fibre “goes” it is a common excuse 
that somebody had been playing the disc with a steel 
needle. My position is that if I had to choose between 
always using fibre and always using steel I should 
choose fibre, but until that choice has to be made 
I prefer, except for chamber music and strings and 
certain voices, to use my own discretion to fit the 
mood. 


Warping 


I have a letter from a reader in Nigeria asking me 
to suggest tips for the cure of warped records. We 
cured ours in the slow oven of the Aga cooker and 
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The prospect seems to us a gloomy one. 
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used sheets of plain cardboard between them. Of 
course, the discs should be removed from their envelopes 
for the baking. I should imagine that the best way 
of protecting records in the tropics would be to keep 
them always horizontal with a weight on top. My 
own records were warped not through heat but by 
being foolishly left in unsuitable albums. In the 
tropics the right kind of album would be essential. 
The best I know are those I obtained from the 
Gramophone Exchange. I am afraid this advice is 
not very helpful, but it is the best I can give. 


Some Records 

What a strange thing music is! This _plati- 
tudinous ejaculation was inspired by the Beethoven 
Quintet in C major, which has just. been published 
b» Columbia in an album of four light-blue discs, 
played by the Léner Quartet with William Primrose 
as second viola. It is a work with which I was 
not familiar and, whether or not my mind was 
preoccupied with other matters, it made no impression 
on me either the first time it was played or the second 
time. It was played a third time when I was trying 
to exclude from my mind, in order to concentrate 
on my own work, all thoughts about late events, and 
most of all a black rage which had come over me 
at hearing immediately after the news of the abdication 
the prices on the Stock Exchange read by the six 
o'clock announcer out of their usual order. Was 
that the true anodyne for a nation’s sorrow, a rise 
in the shares of some wretched motor-car company ? 
Had Elgar’s Land of Hope and Glory been played as 
an overture to this eructation of bad taste ? Financial 
anxiety is intelligible, but decency, even if it was but 
a piece of humbugging decency, should have kept 
Stock Exchange prices at such a tragic moment to 
their proper place in the lees of the news. 


I had cut off the wireless in a fury for some chamber 
music to be played, and was trying to get away from 
the present and back to the Greece of the fifth century 
B.c. about which I was writing when gradually I 
became aware of an exquisite melody that was washing 
away the sense of uncleanliness left by that conjunction 
of tragedy with commerce. On asking what the 
music was I found that it was the second movement 
of this Beethoven Quintet in C major. It seemed 
incredible that I should have heard it twice without 
being conscious of this serene beauty. Since then I 
have played the whole Quintet through several times, 
and each time with an added: appreciation of its 
loveliness. I would not say that any of it had quite 
the magic of that marvellous opening of the Mozart 
Quintet in C major, and I certainly should not dream 
of giving it the emotional profundity of the Schubert 
Quintet in C major ; but nevertheless it has the same 
quality as that Schubert Quintet in C major, and 
those who are fortunate enough to have that work 
on their shelves will do well to put this Beethoven 
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Quintet beside it. Yet what is the explanation of 
my being able to be completely deaf to the beauties 
of this Quintet during the first two playings of it ? 
It is a perfectly simple piece of music ; the ear has 
not to be accustomed to any novel mode. Compared 
with the later quartets of Beethoven it sounds almost 
childishly simple. The first explanation which suggests 
itself is that I was not really listening to it on the 
first two occasions. Yet I was listening to it much 
less carefully on the third occasion, the proof of which 
is that the whole of the first movement had been 
played through without my being conscious of any- 
thing more than that a combination of stringed 
instruments was performing on the other side of my 
doorway. The awareness of the beauty of the second 
movement was as sudden as a view that is suddenly 
spread before one after climbing a steep hill. I have 
often preached about the necessity of repetition for 
those of us who, like our indignant friend Mr. Widdowes, 
love music but thank Heaven are not musicians. Much 
of the music we most love now has gradually revealed 
its beauty to us through many repetitions. Still, an 
early work of Beethoven should not present difficulties 
in the way of immediate appreciation or depreciation 
to one who has listened to as much Beethoven as I 
have during the last twelve years, and that brings 
me back to my platitudinous ejaculation about the 
strangeness of music. These surprises are constantly 
appearing, but one of the troubles is that comparatively 
so few people are in a position to get the benefit of 
them. I feel confident that most of our readers who 
enjoy chamber music would love this Quintet as much 
as I do now, but having had this experience of listening 
to it twice without enjoying it I am half afraid to ask 
readers to spend 24s. on a disappointment. 


Mr. Mockridge, the winner of the Good Advice 
competition, has written to ask me whether he should 
nominate for his prize album the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto or the Brahms Piano Concerto in B flat. 
Which will give him the more lasting pleasure ? As 
a matter of fact, he adds for possible choice several 
symphonies and the Dvorak ’Cello Concerto. Further- 
more, he wants to know whether, should he decide 
on the Beethoven Violin Concerto, it is to be Kreisler 
or Szigeti. In view of the wealth of very sound advice 
he gave Miss South America I am astonished to hear 
from him that “ this hobby is still less than a twelve- 
month old (having grown out of a pick-up given to 
my boy as a Christmas present).’”” My own feeling is 
that even if nowadays I might more often play the 
two Brahms Piano Concertos than the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto I should never have enjoyed Brahms as 
much as I enjoy him now if I had not been thoroughly 
steeped first in Beethoven. Short cuts in all the arts 
are dangerous, I am prepared to argue that no 
man’s taste is to be trusted unless there have been 
recorded against him some heavy convictions for 
bad taste in the past. Whether it be painting, poetry, 
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or music the process is a continuous rising on stepping- 
stones of our dead selves. My own advice to Mr. 
Mockridge is to hold fast to his first intention to 
acquire the Beethoven Violin Concerto. Without it 
his library will lack a perfectly representative work, 
not merely of a supremely great composer but of a 
great period of human change. There is, if I may 
say so, plenty of time for him to acquire the Brahms 
concertos. 

Perhaps the last remark suggests I am under the 
impression that Mr. Mockridge’s taste needs careful 
tending. Of course I mean nothing of the kind. 
What I am concerned to point out to him is that if 
he wants the Beethoven Violin Concerto he should 
not deny himself for the sake of another piece of 
music he thinks he may ultimately come to prefer. 
If we started building up our record libraries on that 
principle, we should be robbing ourselves of an 
immense amount of pleasure and putting together 
unrepresentative collections. Nevertheless, there is an 
equal danger of limiting our libraries to what may 
be called classical certainties, and that is one of the 
prejudices with which the recording companies find 
it very hard to contend. I doubt if we should ever 
have had this Sibelius boom if those first. two. sym- 
phonies had not been subsidised by the Finnish 
Government. As it is, H.M.V. have been able to 
make new recordings of both these symphonies on 
the strength of the popularity which Sibelius began 
to enjoy on the gramophone after the original 
recordings by Columbia with Kajanus as conductor. 
I believe myself that if some symphonies of Arnold 
Bax could be subsidised the public would find in the 
music of Bax what they find in the music of Sibelius. 

Meanwhile, H.M.V. have decided to try to put 
Bruckner across, and a beginning was made with the 
Seventh Symphony in E major, played by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra under Ormandy on eight 
discs. Now it is extremely difficult to persuade people 
to spend 45s. on the chance that they will enjoy the 
music thus provided often enough to make them feel 
the money was well spent. It is rather perverse of 
me to say that I believe it would be easier to obtain 
an appreciative recognition of Mahler than of 
Bruckner. Such an observation is not intended to 
attempt any estimate of the men’s comparative 
stature, but I have a feeling that the British public 
would enjoy Mahler better. I see that the Second 
Symphony in C minor of Mahler has been recorded 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under 
Ormandy on eleven discs. I hope that this will be 
issued over here so that we may have an opportunity 
of finding out whether Bruckner or Mahler elicits 
the warmer response. I had a recording of this 
Resurrection Symphony of Mahler’s in early pre- 
electric days and I used to enjoy it enormously then. 
In fact I think early numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
would reveal considerable enthusiasm on my part. 
That Mahler Second Symphony was long enough in 
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all conscience, but it never seemed too long, for the 
different movements were well varied and there was 
a good deal of choral work in it. The recording 
was most primitive ; probably nowadays if I were to 
“revive” it I should be disappointed. However, if 
I can find it I will report later. 


I enjoyed the Bruckner Seventh very much, but 
I agree with what W.R. A. said about it in his review 
in the October number, one of the best pieces of 
criticism he has given us yet. There is no doubt 
that if people once grow fond of Bruckner they grow 
very fond of him. He is always melodious, but I 
think W. R. A. put it very well when he called him § 
“the supreme type of the aspirer.” I feel confideni, 
as confident indeed as Mr. Walter Legge, who is a 
Bruckner enthusiast, that there are a number of people 
in this country to whom Bruckner’s music will give 
intense pleasure. But how are they to be discovered ? . 
I am not going to tell our readers that every one of 
them by hook or by crook must acquire a Bruckner 
Symphony, because he does not give me the particular 
kind of pleasure that I am able to communicate in 
writing about it. It is essentially Victorian music, 
and by calling it that I shall seem to some to be 
speaking in a derogatory way, to others to be giving 
it high praise. I find the effect of the Seventh 
Symphony rather like a long railway journey through 
an agreeable countryside, in the course of which | 
should never be surprised to find I had arrived at 
the station where I was due to alight. There is 
never the least expectation of an end in sight. | 
feel, that, if I alighted at the seventh side, the country 
I should miss on the remaining sides would be much 
the same as that through which I had been so pleasantly 
passing all day. I do not think you could get off in 
the middle of a Sibelius symphony without feeling 
that you had got off at the wrong station. Having 
written that, I am quite prepared to take it all back 
after the very next playing of this symphony. I am 
quite prepared to exclaim, “ But this country is 
perfectly beautiful. I must have been dozing not to 
have realised it before.” On the other hand, I am 
equally prepared to believe that I shall enjoy it neither 
more nor less two years hence than I enjoy it now. 


I was delighted to get a letter from our old friend, 
Mr. W. W. Cobbett, now rising ninety in his own 
words, to tell me that there is no prospect of the 
Haydn Quartet Society’s coming to an end. This is 
good news, indeed, for that is music for any mood, 
and during this melancholy December no music was 
better able to allay heartache. Well, as Mr. Winston 
Churchill said in the House of Commons, history will 
be the judge of what we have done. 


To all our readers, to the staff of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
and to everybody connected in the slightest way with 
records, I wish with all my heart a very happy and 
a very prosperous New Year. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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THE ROTH STRING QUARTET 


HE Roth String Quartet has only been in existence 
ten years. During this short space of time it has 
received amazing plaudits, and been described as 
worthy successors to the Joachim and Flonzaley 
Quartets. For a string team its members are com- 
paratively youthful, Molnar, the eldest, is but forty-one, 
and Scholz, the baby of the ensemble, thirty-three. 

When recently playing at a small English town, the 
local mayor came to their dressing room after the 
recital and was most enthusiastic. His one regret was 
that the group was so small, “ But never mind,” he 
added, “ you are all young men, perhaps when next 
you visit here you will come as an orchestra.” 

All the members of the 
Quartet are Hungarians 
and citizens of Buda- 
pest; all four were solo 
artists of distinction 
before Roth formed the 
Quartet in 1926. Each 
studied for a period at 
the Budapest Academy 
of Music, three of them 
have been pupils of Jeno 
Hubay, the fourth of the 
famous Schiffer, assistant 
of David Popper. 

Feri Roth, the first 
violin, was born in 
1899 and for a time 
had a brilliant success as a child prodigy. When 
he grew up he went to Berlin as first concertmaster of 
the Grosse Volksoper. Jeno Antal, the second violin, born 
in 1900, was a concert virtuoso, while Ferenc Molnar, 
viola, born in 1895, was a professor of music in Buda- 
pest. Janos Scholz, the ’cello, was born in 1903, and 
comes of an historic musical family. Schubert, Gold- 
mark, and Grillparzer, the Austrian dramatist, were 
frequent visitors at the house where his family has lived 
for generations. In 1827 and for the birthday of Therese 
Gosmar, his great-grandmother, Schubert wrote his 
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Stdndchen for solo, chorus and piano (Op. 138). In 1904, . 


Goldmark dedicated his Quintet in B flat for piano and 
string quartet to Scholz’s mother. The members of the 
family have not only been musical connoisseurs, but 
were frequently gifted amateur performers. When 
Janos Scholz was seven years old he began to learn the 
*cello on a Guarnerius which had been in the family’s 
possession for upwards of eighty years. 

Roth claims for his Quartet that its repertory is every- 
thing for string quartet that has ever been written. “‘We 
recognise,” he told me recently, as we chatted in the 
lounge of a London hotel, “no distinction between 
music of 150 years ago and music of to-day. Mozart or 
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Bartok, it is all the same to us. We only endeavour to 
separate the best from the worst, and offer such pieces 
as we think worthy to the public for what value it may 
find in them. Usually our programmes include at least 
one contemporary work and one work by a classical 
composer. We keep in touch with the men who are 
writing music to-day, and that makes things much 
easier for us. To know the man who writes the music, 
is, we feel, half the battle in interpretation. Many 
remarkable works are being written and have been 
written of late years in idioms which are not easily 
understood. We hold that if you know the man, it is 
easier to understand and give point to his expression of 
himself. It has often 
been said that to know 
Beethoven’s quartets inti- 
mately is to know the 
man. We would rather 
say that, had we known 
Beethoven, we would be 
more sure of ourselves 
when performing his late 
period quartets. Now 
we do happen to know, 
and know well, Stravin- 
sky, Ravel, Milhaud, 
Barték, Roy Harris, 
Honegger, and Casella, 
besides many other com- 
posers of the younger 
generation. Perhaps that may explain to you why we 
find it so interesting to give first performances of their 
chamber music.” 

Due to their close contact with contemporary com- 
posers, the Quartet is constantly playing and experi- 
menting with modern works. Many of these have been 
written and dedicated to the Roth Quartet—I doubt 
whether there is any ensemble who have had such an 
imposing list of works dedicated to them. Among the 
composers who have thus honoured them are Casella, 
Mertinu (Czech), Beck, Harsanyi, Bridge and Goossens. 

Since the Quartet was founded in 1926 it has given 
upwards of 750 concerts in Europe, Africa and America. 
The year after its inception it toured Europe, coming to 
London to give two concerts in connection with a Festival 
of Modern Chamber Music organized by the B.B.C. The 
following year the Quartet went to America for the 
first time, making their American début under the 
auspices of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge at the 
Pittsfield Chamber Music Festival and also playing at 
the Washington Festival. Since then they have toured 
in America every year, giving on an average 60 to 80 
concerts on each of their visits. In 1929 the Quartet 
was selected to play at the first Italian Festival of 
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Contemporary Chamber Music in Venice. In the follow- 
ing year an interesting event was their invitation to give 
two concerts in Moscow ; they were the first Western 
Europe ensemble to give recitals in Russia since the 
Revolution. They played to two crowded houses, the 
audiences being restricted to musicians, artists and 
students. Roth describes these two concerts as unfor- 
gettable experiences, the audiences sat spellbound as if 
they had been deprived of good music for an unbear- 
able time. While in Moscow the Quartet had many 
talks with Gliére and Ippolitov-Ivanov. 

In the summer of 1931 they were engaged to give a 
chamber music festival in the castle of Mondsee, near 
Salzburg. Every year since they have given five con- 
certs each summer at the castle, collaborating with such 
famous musicians as Bart6k, Weingartner and Lhevinne. 

The Quartet has made many tours in Spain, playing 
before the former Royal family in Madrid on no less 
than seven occasions. After one concert a little old 
lady presented herself to them, and timidly asked if she 
might see the instrument upon which Jeno Antal 
played. Roth, to whom she spoke, gave her his to 
examine, but his would not do. She naively explained 
that she had never seen a second violin, that was why 
it must be Antal’s. 

Spain, even in those comparatively peaceful days, 
supplied plenty of adventures and queer experiences. 
In one small town near Barcelona they played on the 
stage of a theatre. During the evenings of that week an 
animal trainer was giving a programme of animal acts. 
The Quartet gave their recital on a Friday afternoon. 
Unbeknown to them they were only separated from the 
cages of the animals by a back cloth. The concert was 
started with an early Beethoven quartet and went its 
course to a silence in which the dropping of a proverbial 
pin could have been heard. But Beethoven was followed 
by Stravinsky, and then the lions literally began to 
roar! There was almost a panic in the theatre. 

At another town, their concert was advertised to 
begin at three o’clock one Sunday afternoon. Again 
the Quartet started with Beethoven, playing to a 
crowded house. At 3.30 they were suddenly startled by 
the detonation of a large cannon being fired in the 
town. As if it was one entity the audience got to its 
feet and filed out of the concert hall. Not one person 
remained, the Quartet was left gaping at rows and rows 
of empty seats. The cannon was the signal that a local. 
bull-fight was just about to commence ! 

The Quartet made its début in Paris in 1926. Origin- 
ally billed for one concert, they gave eighteen. It was 
after one of these that Mme. Debussy introduced her- 
self to Feri Roth and said how deeply moved she had 
been by the Quartet’s rendering of her husband’s 
quartet : she had never heard it more finely played and 
interpreted. Subsequently the Quartet was invited to 
play at the Debussy home. 

From Paris they journeyed to Frankfurt, the train 
being due to arrive just in time for them to get to the 
concert hall. As it was running into the station, Scholz 






discovered that he had left his white waistcoat in Paris ! 
Not one of the other three had a spare one, so in 
desperation he borrowed a napkin from a waiter in the 
restaurant car and appeared on the platform with this 


wrapped round his middle! Apparently it was not 
noticed, for no comment was made. 

In New York, Gene Tunney, the boxing champion, 
a great lover of chamber music, visited the Quartet in 
their dressing room just before a concert was about to 
start. He held out his hand to Roth, but Roth tightly 
gripped both his behind his back. Tunney looked a 
little offended until Roth said: “ I’ll shake hands with 
you after the concert, but not before.” 


A critic in a San Francisco newspaper commented : | 


“We knew that Molnar is a great playwright, but we 
had no idea that he was an equally great musician.” 
Many people have asked Ferenc Molnar whether he is 
any relation to the dramatist. He is not. The name 
Molnar in Austria is as common as Smith is in England. 
But Molnar is a great friend of the members of the 
Quartet. He once said that their playing was like 
someone playing the organ with one hand—not perhaps 
the happiest of analogies, but yet one that does contrive 
to suggest the absolute one-ness of the Quartet’s playing. 
Molnar, the violinist, remarked to Molnar, the play- 
wright : ‘‘ Every town where I go I am asked if I am 
you. ‘I do publicity for you all over the world.” “| 
thank you,” replied the playwright. “ In future I will 
do what I can for you. In my free hours I will play the 
viola.” 

Very early in their career the Quartet began to 
record for the gramophone ; in pre-electric days they 
made many records in Berlin for Odeon, but these were 
only movements of works ; they never recorded a com- 
plete work until they got to America, when, typically 
and daringly, they made a complete recording of one 
of Roy Harris’s string quartets for Victor. Roy Harris, 
an American composer, half English by parentage, is 
perhaps the most promising of present-day American 
composers, one of a group whose aim is to found a 
school of American music. The records were an instant 
success ; it was on the strength of these that Columbia, 
three years ago, persuaded the Quartet to sign a five 
year contract. The first work they undertook for 
Columbia was a special string quartet transcription of 
Bach’s last and unfinished work “ The Art of the 
Fugue.” They worked at this in the recording studios 
for weeks and months ; when at last it was finished it 
occupied nineteen sides ; Roth has estimated that these 
records represent over 200 hours playing. When they 
were issued to the public everybody was quite un- 
prepared for the astounding popularity which they 
achieved. Over 100,000 records of ‘‘ The Art of the 
Fugue ” have already been sold. 

Since the issue of these Bach records, the Quartet has 
recorded the following quartets: Mozart in A major, 
Haydn in F minor, Op. 20, Beethoven in F minor, Op. 
95, and the F major, Op. 59, No. 1, Haydn in C major, 
Op. 33, No. 3, the Schubert Death and the Maiden 
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@ Commencing on Tuesday, 5th of January 


®@ at 9.30 


Last year, in order to keep the sale open over the 
advertised period, we were obliged to offer scores of sets 
which weren’t originally intended to be sold at sale prices. 
Consequently we had decided this year not to advertise 
our Annual Sale of Tested Sets. We have since been so 
inundated with letters from our regular customers, asking 
when the sale is due to commence, that we felt we ought 
to publish the date and give everybody .a chance of saving 


quite a substantial bit of money—so much for our little 
secret. 


Now is your chance to buy a really reliable radio at 
pounds less than the original cost. All sets costing from 


£5 bear the Imhof Tested Label, our guarantee of 
satisfaction which we would not affix unless we were 
positive of their first-class condition. 

Demonstration models and only the very best of sets 
taken in part exchange are completely and thoroughly 
overhauled, and then subjected to a rigid and intensive 
test in our own Service Department before being placed 
on sale. 

You will see how stringent this test is by glancing at the 
points checked—Valves, Connections, Cabinet, Tuning Dial, 
Volume Control, Loudspeaker Range and Reproduction, 
besides any special features such as gramophone motors. 


In fact, only 60% of these sets reach the high standard which we 
consider necessary before offering them for sale, and you may be sure that 
one of these will give you more lasting satisfaction than a cheap new set 


of * unknown ”’ make. 


If you find you can’t run to as much as £5 for your new radio, we 
have a large selection costing considerably less, which we will be 
pleased to demonstrate. Our aim is to suit all tastes and all pockets and 
we are so certain of our ability to accommodate your own particular 
requirements that we invite your difficulties on Tuesday morning. 


Here are a few of the models you will be able to see. We will gladly send you a 
complete sales list on application, and as the best bargains are snapped up quickly, 
we earnestly advise you to call and make your choice early on Tuesday morning. 





ORIGINAL 
MODEL onsite 

. 800 15 Valve Superhet Radiogram A.C. 110 gns. 

. 531 10 Valve Superhet Radiogram A.C. 70 gns. 

. 521 4 Valve A.C. Radiogram. . ° 48 gns. 

“740 5 Valve Superhet A.C. Radiogram 18 gns. 
gas Turner De Luxe A.C. Console 5 Valve 36 gns. 
Valve Superhet A.C. .. 17 gns. 

32 gns. 

> é .. 38 gns. 

Pilot A.C. Console 5 Valve Superhet .. -. 23 gns. 
Philips 588C D.C. 5 Valve Superhet .. ~. segne 
McMichael A.C. Twin Speaker po -. @2gns. 
McMichael A.C. 135 -. wom 
Pye T.7 A.C. 5 Valve Superhet ae -. 12 gns, 
Ekco S.H. 25 A.C. 4 Valve se sea oe .. 24 gns. 
G.E.C. Portable 4 Valve iy 24 gns. 


IMHOF 


ALFRED IMHOF —. — New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


lephone: Museum 5944 
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Temple Bar 7/66 (2 lines) 


18th December, 1936 


In the middle of this hectic Christmas 
rush, with twelve more hand-made gramophones still 
to tune and pass before they go, with radio- 
gramophones still to undergo their final tests, and 
‘press day’ for the January Monthly Letter getting 
uncomfortably near, I would like to pause and thank 
the many readers of this Journal for their orders 
received in 1936, and to wish them 


A HAPPY & PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 





Numbered among the “Gramophone’s” reader’s 
are some of our oldest and our newest customers. 
It will be my constant aim to continue and to 
improve the service that has brought success to my 
Company and satisfaction to its customers. 





for EMG HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
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quartet and, with the assistance of Bellison, the first 
clarinet of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Mozart Clarinet Quintet. In time it is hoped that the 
Roth Quartet will replace all the old recordings of the 
most popular and the best of the chamber music 
classics. 

Chamber music, as Richard Walthew has so well 
said, is essentially the music of friends : I was reminded 
very much of this when I met the Roth Quartet. One 
could not imagine a more friendly ensemble. They spend 
most of their days together ; what spare time they have 
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when they are not rehearsing, or concert giving, is 
spent in a recording studio. For nearly eleven months 
of the year they are in each other’s company making 
music, yet even when it comes to slacking off for a while 
and enjoying a holiday, they invariably go off together ! 
I have never known a Quartet so wholeheartedly 
enthusiastic and keen on their work. And a new work 
to them is like a red rag to a bull—they can’t leave it 
alone. I believe they would leave their beds in the 
middle of the night if they heard that a new score had 
just arrived. 


RECORDS OF VERDI'S “OTELLO” 


by THOS. 


AGNIFICENT opera though it may be, Otello unfortunately 
is not so popular as Aida and Rigoletto. 

For an adequate representation Otello requires an exceptionally 
strong cast demanding thorough vocal proficiency especially in 
the tenor réle. 

The complete opera issued by H.M.V. (Connoisseur’s Cata- 
logue) reaches a high standard, the principal characters and 
soloists being as follows :—Otello, Fusati, Tenor ; Desdemona, 
Carbone, Soprano ; Iago, Granforte, Baritone. 

But can Fusati sing the réle of Otello? ‘True, he tackles 
the arias boldly, but gives one the impression he is unsuitable 
for the great task, the most obvious fault being the tremolo 
in his voice. 

Granforte sings really well and has quite a good voice, but 

can one compare his singing with that of Titta Ruffo ? 

Carbone, I am afraid will prove a trifle disappointing, for 
few sopranos can encompass the difficulties and exacting demands 
of technique. 


The following is my choice of the best recorded versions :— 
ACT I—‘“ ESULTATE ” (Otello) 

TAMAGNO, H.M.V., DR100 ZANELLI, H.M.V., DB1395 

Tamagno’s version can never be equalled ; Verdi especially 
wrote the part to provide Tamagno the opportunity to display 
his huge and marvellous voice. 

Zanelli is not nearly so good, though it could not be called 
a bad performance, the voice lacks the quality it possessed once 
as a baritone. 

De Muro’s record I place next to that of Tamagno, but 
unfortunately the record no longer remains in the catalogue. 

*“ BRINDISI” .. (Iago) 

AMATO, H.M.V., DK100 INGHILLERI, H.M.V., D1698 

Amato’s rendering is good, but the recording poor. Inghilleri 
is in splendid voice superbly recorded, really quite an outstanding 
record from a recording point of view. 

**GIA NELLA NOTTE DENSA ” 


““SCENDEAN SULLE MIE (Desdemona— 


SHERIDAN—ZANELLI H.M.V., DB1395 
This beautiful duet is superbly sung by both artists. 
ACT II—“ CREDO ” (Iago) 
RUFFO .. H.M.V., DK114 
STRACCIARI ‘ .. Col., Larg2 
FRANCI .. RA oe .. H.M.V., DB1154 
Remarkable for truth in intonation, and the dramatic effects 
are adequate and free from exaggeration, this famous Credo 
affords Titta Ruffo an exceptional opportunity for display. 
A wonderful piece of vocalisation. Stracciari’s 
version is fairly good but the acoustic version was better. 
Franci, as in most of his records, is extremely loud and 


overdone, and in no way comparable with the interpretation 
of Ruffo. 


electric 
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“ ORA PER SEMPRE ” 
TAMAGNO 3E 
CARUSO . 


(Otello) 
H.M.V., DS100 
H. M.V., DAs61 
ZANELLI H.M.V., DB1439 
Again the best is that of — Y find no fault with 
the Caruso version which is magnificently sung, and the better 
recorded of the two versions. 
Zanelli is not quite so successful. My advice to connoisseurs 
of singing is to try and obtain De Muro’s “‘ Ora Per Sempre.” 
“ERA LA NOTTE” a .. (Iago) 
FRANCI .. vs .. H.M.V., DBr154 
Franci’s version is poor ‘Geniiegia sings this well in the 
complete opera). 
Titta Ruffo, DB404 (now unobtainable) rendering of this 
was magnificent. 
“SI PEL CIEL MARMOREO ” (Otello) 
CARUSO—RUFFO, H.M.V., DK114 
PERTILE—FRANCI, H.M.V., DB1402 
This is a record of lovers of fine dramatic singing, by two 
of the greatest artists, being one of the most effective scenes in 
the whole opera. 
Caruso’s part in this famous duet is particularly fine, and 
with Titta Ruffo they both attain an extraordinary intensity. 
The Pertile and Franci version is excellent apart from the 
fact that Franci shouts at times. 
(I consider Pertile the greatest dramatic tenor of to-day.) 
ACT III—“ DIO MI POTEVI (Otello) 
ZANELLI : H.M.V., DB1173 
Although well sung, I enh De Muro’s versions from Otello 
to Zanelli. 
**SALCE SALCE ” 


(Desdemona) 
MELBA 


be H.M.V., DB366 

RETHBERG H.M.V., DB1517 
GIANNINI H.M.V., DBr171 

No soprano sings this as beautifully as Melba, the rendering 
is perfect. 

Rethberg although a great artist is a trifle hard as compared 
to Melba in this particular aria. 

Giannini, has not the quality of Melba or Rethberg. 

ACT IV—* AVE MARIE” .. ‘ (Desdemona) 
MELBA .. H.M.V., DM118 
RETHBERG H.M.V., 1517 
GIANNINI H.M.V., DB1791 

In my judgment the first is the best. 
Melba again sings this pathetic air beautifully. 
“NIUN MI TEMA” .. (Otello) 
TAMAGNO, H.M.V., DS100 ZANELLI, H.M.V., DB1173 
The rendering of the death of Otello is wonderful and im- 
pressive and Tamagno’s tremendous voice is heard to great 
advantage. A wonderful record of both Tamagno, and Verdi. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 


Elgar and the Gramophone 

As a postscript to a necessarily brief review of W. H. Reed’s 
Elgar as I Knew Him (Gollancz) let us remind ourselves how the 
composer enjoyed the gramophone. Perhaps hearing his works 
thus, and knowing that they were selling, helped him a little to 
believe, against conviction, that people wanted his music— 
though he could never realize how they wanted a third work 
to follow The Apostles and The Kingdom. It was to have been 
The Last Fudgment. But Elgar could never be stirred to go far 
with this, or the piano concerto or the third symphony. The 
B.B.C.’s commission (for which honour should be paid to the 
Corporation) came too late. Mr. Reed has told us how Elgar 
loved a great diversity of music that had powerful rhythm and 
colour. In that way he was an example to those who confine 
themselves to a tiny part of the musical world, “ can’t stand ” 
some (too many) composers, and miss a lot of pleasure thereby. 
Mr. Gaisberg, of H.M:V., always saw to it that Elgar had the 
latest machine, on which all the favourite records were played, 
and Mr. Reed had to go and share his friend’s excitement. 
The contrivance to swell or diminish the tone by pressing a button 
thrilled Elgar, and, we hear that Berlioz’s Fantastic, especially 
the latter part, and the down-tramping trombones at the start 
of the Fire Music in The Valkyrie, “‘ came in for some drastic 
experimental treatment. . . . How his face lit up, and expressed 
every note in the emotional scale! And how he would watch 
my face to see if I could follow him in these transports !”” When 
Elgar was thus warmed up, Mr. Reed would get him to bring 
out the scraps of the new works, to be played on the fiddle ; 
‘** but nothing came of it : he was through with oratorio.” What 
a fine, devoted friend Elgar had in Willie Reed, always ready 
to leave his work and make journeys to the West to serve or 
cheer the composer ! 

In Elgar’s last illness, it was Mr. Gaisberg’s affectionate 
thought of cheering him that brought about the linking of his 
sickroom with the studio, and his hearing the recording of the 
Caractacus extract and criticising it, on January 22nd, 1934, only 
a month before the end. Mr. Reed told him, by telephone, 
who was there, describing where some of the players he knew 
were sitting. Then Sir Edward welcomed them, saying he was 
afraid his voice was like an old crow’s. He had a specially made 
music stand on the bed to hold the score, and it was just as 
if he were in the studio, for he asked for little changes: “‘ too 
fast here—the clarinet must come out more there,” &c. The 
gramophone, we like to remember, “* was his solace throughout 
his illness, and he was always asking for his favourite records to 
be put on.” He began to record as early as 1910. Apart from 
the oratorios, the sorest lack, we have endisced a splendid repre- 
sentation of his work. Some of it must have been an act of 
faith by the recorders ; they cannot always have been sure of 
a return. Now Decca is showing faith in Vaughan Williams. 
There are plenty of other good men unrecorded. We wish 
that the companies might have from the public more assurance 
of their faith. 


Fearful and Wonderful 

One of my interests, as an inquiring and ignorant layman, 
is modern psychology, but I feel a bit lonely when I ponder 
its relation to music, for so few people seem to think it has any- 
thing to do with that. Yet, to take a simple example, while 
now we cannot get up much enthusiasm about Wagner’s 
philosophical ideas, as such, is it not possible that the mind 
expressed in his music (and that also led him to cast his “ ex- 
planations ” into the particular form he chose) may be of the 
first interest, when we know more about how music works in 
the mind, both openly and secretly ? I have said that I think 
there is more in some extremist music than the composers are 
aware of : and I am sure it would be profitable to psycho-analyse 
them. I also think that most of them, and their trumpeters, 


take themselves much more seriously than we need take them ; 
but I would not seek to deter anyone from finding pleasure in 
any music whatever : and, anyway, when you try to warn people 
off something, they generally go after it. We are all big children! 
Another reason is that it is better for us to try everything we 
can, and grow up ourselves, out of leading strings. Hence | 
often tell people not to put all the eggs of their confidence into 
the basket of any musician, however eminent he be. Even 
musicians have their fads, and man is fearfully and wonderfully 
made. I believe that modern psychology hints at a. good many 
curious aspects of some of the music we are invited to listen to, 
and that when we understand the mind more fully we shall 
be able to sum up some sorts of extremist art much better. 


"Ware Frivolity ! 

I am reminded that gaffes are few, now. Do you realise, my 
friends, the damage that any frivolity does to a critic’s reputation? 
A few of the sniffier ones, of the cliques, are always on your tail 
if you try to write (especially in a book) like a human being. 
These folks, most of whom haven’t had to go through the mill 
as working musicians, don’t know both “ music and John.” 
They do more harm to the musical profession than is easi'y 
reckonable. However, we shall continue to be human, I hope. 

A writer about music, whose name I will secrete, set down 
this: “‘ It is a long way from Handel’s small organ at Edgwar:, 
where The Harmonious Blacksmith was first played, to the organ 
of ————— Cathedral. ...” Yes, brother: a longer way than 
you imagine. This blacksmith is a queer bogey. Isn’t it 
surprising that there should be any writer about music who 
doesn’t yet know—through the simple means of having played 
Handel’s suites for himself—that the piece is simply a movement 
in one of them, issued without any title, like the rest, and having 
nothing to do, in Handel’s mind, with any “ programme ”’ ? 
At any rate, if it had, he never let on. In re-reading the best 
of my well-beloved Mark Twain, I noticed something in one of 
the illustrations to Life on the Mississippi which had not occurred 
to me before: on page 167, with the title ‘‘ Brass Bands Bray,” 
we see some of the elements of the military band also—wood- 
wind instruments, not found in the brass band ; unless that term, 
in the U.S. of that period, included wood as well as brass. 


Orpheus at Large 

Mr. Frank Canuana solemnly swears that he once saw a 
record on which Orphée aux Enfers was translated Orpheus in the 
Underground. My own translation, when haled into a certain 
London bargain basement, is ‘‘ Orpheus in the Undie-world ”’ ; 
not that I reckon myself in the Orpheus-class as an animator 


(save in the Silly Symphony sense). Mr, Caruana, delving in 
Tue GramopHone’s dreadful past, has unearthed from Vol. I, 
“ Franck’s Panis Anglicanus”’ ; but as to whether this was the 
Windsor reader’s doing, or the staff’s, or the printer’s, Time is 
mercifully silent ; nor will he now, I hope, blow the pretty gaffe. 

Thorne Smith, who immensely amuses those who like his 
sort of fun, has an odd phrase in Turnabout: “* the trebling alto 
of a choir boy.” I wonder if he had vibrato in mind ? (Perhaps 
I should say “ vibrato or tremolo”: purists are apt to pursue 
the casual user of either ; but does it matter what you call it, 
so long as you agree that its use, as a rare flavouring, can be 
artistic, and its abuse is always inartistic ?) 

One of the happiest of natural gaffes was made by the Northern 
charwoman who, telling one of Mr. Arthur Gill’s neighbours 
about a pier band, said: “And they played good music: none 
of your jazz. One piece they played was Cavalry i’ Rustic Scenery, 
or summat.” A parting crack, which pleases my simple mind : 
it was in Musical America in 1916, but was probably a chestnut 
in the Cromagnon caves. Singer, after a private-house recital : 
“Did my voice fill the drawing-room ?”’ ‘No; but it crowded 
the refreshment room to suffocation.”” Aude B.B.C. passim. 
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LETTER OF THE RUNNER-UP 


In my opinion a portable gramophone is only suitable for 
light records, such as the songs of the moment, dance records, 
&c. ; and as you say that you want to form a really good collection 
of records, then I should strongly advise the purchase of as good 
a table model as you can possibly afford. From your remark 
about transport, I presume that external horn models would 
not be considered, which is a matter for regret, as they are 
undoubtedly the best type of acoustic gramophone made. 
However, I suggest that you visit or write to either Messrs. 
E.M.G. at 11, Grape Street, or Mr. Ginn at 64, Frith Street, 
or Messrs. Imhof in New Oxford Street, if possible visit all the 
three. You are certain to find exactly what you require at one 
or other of these shops. 


Now for the records. I infer from your letter, that by a really 
good collection, you mean a representative collection of records, 
that is orchestral, instrumental, operatic, vocal, &c. 

A perusal of the results of the competition in the November 
GRAMOPHONE will give you a good indication of popular taste, 
which, as you are a novice, you will probably find suits you, 
too. It is a wise plan for a beginner to follow the time-honoured 
paths. I should avoid most sonatas, and most of Bach ; Sibelius, 
R. Strauss, Wagner, and modern composers entirely—for the 
time being. 


It is financially impossible for you to buy all the records which 
I shall mention, but it is possible for you to hear them, and 
so make your own choice. My suggestion is that you spend 
about £6 on orchestral and instrumental records, £3 on operatic 
and vocal, and £1 on miscellaneous records. 


SYMPHONIES 


No. 8 in F major, Beethoven. 
Schalk. H.M.V. 18s 
Beethoven in his most joyous and care free mood. 

No. 101 in D major, Haydn. New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
H.M.V. £1 4s. 

One of Haydn’s most charming works, superbly played, under 
the one and only Toscanini. 

From the New World, Dvorak. 
Harty. Columbia. £1. 

Contains some of the loveliest melodies ever conceived. There 
are newer, and more expensive recordings, but I consider this one 
to be excellent value. 

I suggest the Haydn and Dvofd4k symphonies. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under 


The Hallé Orchestra under Hamilton 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Carnaval Suite, Schumann. Played by Cortot. H.M.V. 18s. 


Sonata in C minor (Pathétique). Played by Backhaus. H.M.V. 12s. 
I should not recommend the purchase of either of these works, 
as I think, that once having got = your stride, you will quickly 
tire of them. Instead I should bs 
The Emperor Piano Concerto, Siiaaieed: Played by Gieseking and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Columbia. £1 10s. 
Perfect playing and recording, and a work of which you will 
not quickly tire. 
I am a great admirer of Brahms, but I would not advise you to 
buy his Violin Concerto at present, as it is not easy to appreciate, 
and needs a gradual approach. Choose rather 


Concerto in E minor, Mendelssohn. Played by Kreisler and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under Ronald. H.M.V. 18s. 
or 

Trio in No. 1 in B flat, Schubert. 
Casals. H.M.V. £1 4s. 

The recording is not new, but it is an indescribably beautiful 

work, perfectly played, and it opens the gate to the realms of 
Chamber music. 


Played by Cortot, Thibaud and 


Chopin.—The H.M.V. General Catalogue is invaluable here. 

You will see the name of Niedzielski occurring frequently. He 
is a superb pianist, and has made some excellent records. It would 
be difficult to make a wrong choice here, and the records cost only 
as. 6d. and 4s. instead of the usual 4s. and 6s 

Handel.—In the place of “‘ Water Music’ hear Suite de Ballet—The 
Origin of Design. Played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Beecham. Columbia. 6s. 


Brahms.—Serenade for Orchestra, Op. 11. Played by The London 


Symphony Orchestra under Blech. H.M.V. DB1670. 6s. 
trying” Brahms. 


Played by the New York 
M.V. 6s. 


Is an excellent record for “‘ 


Rossini.—Overture, The Barber of Seville. 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Toscanini. 


Rossini Overture, La Gazza Ladra. Played by The London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Beecham. Columbia. 6s. 

Two of the finest orchestras in the world, under the two finest 
conductors in the world, playing two of Rossini’s finest overtures. 
Strauss, Johann. As an alternative to the Rossini overtures, there 
are Strauss waltzes. See the H.M.V. General Catalogue, Marek 
Weber and his orchestra. These records cost 2s. 6d. and 4s. each. 


OPERATIC ARIAS AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Most operatic arias are more or less hackneyed, so in this section 
I have endeavoured to choose records which are outstanding, either 
because of the singer, or the aria, or both. 

La Traviata.—Dite alla giovine. Duet by Galli-Curci and De Luca. 
Imponete. H.M.V. 

his is the only electrical record that I know wherein Galli Curci 
regains that limpid tone, which was so peculiarly hers, until about 
the year 1925. De Luca, of course, sings superbly. They are 
both beautiful duets, probably the best in Traviata. 

The Magic Flute.—Papageno’s Song. Sung by Gerhard Hiisch. Era 
la notte from Othello. Parlophone. 

The first is a light joyous air, sung with just the right spirit. The 
second does not yield quite so readily to appreciation, but it is 
well sung. 

Don Giovanni.—Leporello’s Air. Sung by Chaliapine. 

Chaliapine at his best. I can say no more. 

Falstaff.—Sul fil d’un soffio etesio. 

La Sonnambula.—Ah, non credea mirarti. 
H.M.V. 6s. 

A lovely record. The first aria is quite unhackneyed, and is sung 
with an ethereal quality rarely to be found on a disc. 

Norma.—Casta Diva. Sung by Rosa Ponselle. H.M.V. 6s. 

This is one of the loveliest soprano arias ever composed, certainly 
it is one of the most difficult to sing, but to Ponselle, with her glorious 
voice, and superb artistry, the difficulties apparently do not exist. 

Orfeo ed Euridice—Che faro senza Euridice. Sung by Olszewska. 
H.M.V. 6s. 

This beautiful contralto aria is very well sung ; on the reverse 
side is the famous Largo by Handel. 
La Cenerentola.—Aria and rondo finale. 

Supervia. Parlophone. 6s. 

A tuneful and lilting aria, sung as only Supervia knew how to 
sing it. You may not care for her voice, many people did not, 
but it is well worth hearing for the verve and immense vitality 
which she put into it. 

Tauber and Gigli.—I am not an ardent admirer of either of these 
tenors. The former has too many tricks, and mannerisms, though 
he can sing beautifully when he is in the mood. The latter is inclined 
to be carried away by a song, when he shouts, and forces his voice 
unmercifully. There is a justly famous record of his of the hackneyed 

Che gelida manina from La Bohéme. H.M.V. 6s. 

Though in place of this I would advise you to hear 

Tito Schipa singing Plaisir d’amour and O del mio amato ben. 
H.M.V. 6s. 

Then there is Elizabeth Schumann who sings 

Ave Maria, Schubert. Bist du bei mir, Bach. H.M.V. 6s. 
in a cool rather detached manner. In her own way, she has made 
a perfect record of these two songs. 


H.M.V. 4s. 


Sung by Dal Monte. 


Sung by the late Conchita 
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Conchita Supervia.—If her singing appeals to you, then hear Clavelitos 
and La Farruca. Parlophone. 4s. 

She was unrivalled in her interpretation of Spanish songs. 

Gilbert and Sullivan. 

I should leave in abeyance, as apparently they are, like measles, 

highly infectious, and you cannot really afford to be infected. 
Land of Hope and Glory. 

An excellent record of this is by Harold Williams, Chorus, and 

H.M. Grenadier Guards Band. Columbia DBgo8o. 33s. 
Parlophone General Catalogue. 

Gives an excellent list of records of Scottish and Hebridean songs, 
and bagpipes. From your letter, I see that you are already 
acquainted with some of these songs. So you should not have much 
difficulty in making a choice. 

Careless Rapture. 

There are some excellent records from this show in the November 
issue of the H.M.V. Company. 

Your dealer will be able to advise you about the Wild Violets 
record. 


My Favourite Singer Competition 





January 1937 


Paul Robeson. 

If you care for Negro Spirituals, ask to hear some of Robeson’s 
records. Any of the following are excellent : Water Boy, Go down 
Moses, Swing low, sweet chariot, My lord, what a mornin’. 

Gracie Fields. 

Is not everyone’s choice, but three records, which you may like 
to hear are : A couple o’ ducks, The Puddin’ Basin (Lancashire 
dialect records) ; Because I love you, My Blue Heaven (Burlesque), 

The last two are on one record, and though it is one of the first 
records which she made, in my opinion, it still remains one of her best, 


Lastly, I should strongly advise the use of non-metallic needles, 
the wear on records is considerably reduced, and with a suitably 
tuned sound box, the tone is clear and vibrant without any of 
the harshness which is one of the qualities of steel needles. 

Any of the dealers mentioned in the first paragraph of my 
letter will readily assist you in this problem of needles and 
sound box. 

ALAN W. Eyre. 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


by RICHARDSON BROWN 


ET an enthusiastic reader of THE GRAMOPHONE from overseas 

speak a word for his favourite singer, Lotte Lehmann, for she 
is a survival of that tradition which the late Herman Klein called 
the Golden Age of opera, when a cantatrice turned from the 
triumphs of the lyric theatre, and with equal authority inter- 
preted the masterpieces of song literature. 

I was fortunate to hear Mme. Lehmann’s first operatic 
appearances in this country, as Elsa, at last a living figure, filled 
with fire and emotion from within, an adorable Eva, fit subject 
for the love of a Sachs, and the hand of an all-conquering 
Walther, and on the night of her Metropolitan début as Sieglinde, 
true daughter of the Volsungs, thrilling alike in action, and the 
outpouring of an awakening love, a night when even the late 
Otto Kahn and the departed Gatti applauded the singer whom 
they had unaccountably neglected for many years. 

Who can forget Lehmann’s entrance as the mystical Elizabeth, 
and the girlish enthusiasm of her greeting to the hall of song, 
or the departure of the Marschallin after that heavenly trio at 
the close of Der Rosenkavalier. She first assumed the part of 
the Princess Werdenberg at Covent Garden on May 21, 1924, 
and the ultimate triumphs of the opera have been almost entirely 
linked with her memorable impersonation. 

The phonograph has captured, with amazing fidelity, the 
subtlety, the deep psychological understanding with which 
Lehmann limns the many-sided réle, entirely unaided by scenery, 
costumes or the illusion of the theatre. From the black, lifeless 
wax rises the figure of the disillusioned, decaying gentlewoman 
to the life and one of the memorable operatic impersonations 
of our time, aided, of course, by the so-called ‘“‘ ideal cast,” 
Schumann, Olszewska and the late Richard Mayr (Victor set 
M196). It is a matter of history that neither Strauss nor 
Hofmannsthal realised the importance of the character until 
Der Rosenkavalier was completed, and that Strauss later wrote 
Lehmann that her Marschallin had given him some of the 
happiest hours of his life. 

Contrast this performance with that of Sieglinde (in Act I 
of Die Walkiire) (H.M.V. DB2636-43). Here are the youthful 
awakenings, the triumphant assertion of the union of love and 
springtime, prelude to the Niebelungen tragedy. Even now I 
can see Lehmann, in the dim half-light of Hunding’s hut looking 
into the fire, turning to Siegfried (Melchior) in the rapturous 
assertion of Du Bist Der Lenz and rushing forth into the tempest- 


purged spring night. The economy of telling gesture, the 
making of each move unite with the lift of the glorious music 
is only equalled by the dynamic range of her voice, and its 
unerring ability to reproduce by sheerly vocal means the 
crescendo of excitement and action in the first act of one of the 
greatest of all operatic expressions. 

I should make passing mention of the recording of Leise, 
Leise from Der Freischiitz (Odeon 3286), which has been called 
the finest vocal recording in existence, another from the Lehmann 
repertoire of over 30 widely contrasted operatic characters 
including such réles as Manon, Suor Angelica, Rosalinde, 
Myrtocle, Fidelio (history-making impersonation, the sensation 
of Toscaninian Salzburg), Rachel, Charlotte, Desdemona, 
Marietta, Tatiana and Lisa. 


But in concert what a difference! Gone is the operatic 
—the glamour of the prima donna assoluta makes way for an 
apparition of radiant charm, high-priestess in the service of 
universal art, with the simplicity which is its raison d’étre, No 
theatrical gestures, no gallery appeal, no temptation to extraneous 
effects mar a complete realisation of the spirit and beauty of 
the lieder which Lotte Lehmann sings so incomparably that 
at the close of one of her lieder-abends one feels as if that was 
the exact manner in which the composer had wished his songs 
to be sung. 

Since a recording of a song-recital was the motive for this 
appreciation, and the editor has commented so aptly on the songs 
contained therein, I should only like to say in passing that at a 
recent recital in New York the diva sang several numbers in the 
album (DA1466-70), and the records are in every way a splendid 
reproduction of the directness of her method, the infinite range 
of colour which she brings to such difficult songs as Die Karten- 
legerin and Waldesgesprach, which an operatic soprano might 
easily be excused for dramatising. 


I only hope that the Victor Company will at some future 
time bring out another album of songs, perhaps one of thrice- 
familiar melodies such as Lehmann sang at her first Boston 
recital. 

That evening she sang “wie eine Gottin.” Conservative 
Boston cheered, and one writer said that ‘‘ It was for singers 
like Lotte Lehmann that the great lieder were written.” 

Auburndale, Mass. U.S.A. 
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CYRIL SMITH 


by NORMAN CAMERON 


O win, at the age of eighteen, a piano competition open to the 

British Isles sounds a sufficiently promising début for any 
young pianist. But when Cyril Smith’s triumph in the Daily 
Express National Pianoforte Competition of 1928 gave him his 
entrée into the gramophone world, he was no stranger to success 
in competitive festivals. From the early age of six, he had carried 
all before him in the ‘‘ Under Twelve ” class of every festival for 
which he entered. At twelve, he tackled the open pianoforte solo 
in a Northern Eisteddfod and walked away with the prize! 
Among the discomfited competitors on this occasion was his own 
elder brother, at that time generally considered the better pianist 
of the two: one may imagine that the resultant family sensation 
was loud and long. 

But the Smiths were a thoroughly musical and music-loving 
family, and when Cyril was only two years old, he began to show 
active interest in the playing of his parents and of his elder brother 
and sister. At three, he commenced piano lessons with his father, 
a kecn amateur ; and a year later he was playing small pieces on 
a piano with blocks fitted to the pedals so that he could reach 
them. 

Prior to his first great public success, Cyril Smith had studied 
with George Gage of Darlington, in the young pianist’s own 
words, ‘‘ one of the finest piano teachers alive.” After winning 
the Associated Board Silver Medal with the highest marks ever 
awarded for that event, a scholarship to the Royal College of 
Music—where he worked under Herbert Fryer—fairly launched 
him, at the age of sixteen, on his professional career. 


Cyril Smith made his first gramophone record for Columbia as 
a result of his success in the national pianoforte competition above- 
mentioned. His choice was Dohnanyi’s Concert Etude in F minor, 
and he admits that hearing it played back to him was the thrill 
of his life. So appallingly difficult is this work, played with the 
hands crossing one another almost throughout, that the pianist 
had never before been able to spare any attention for listening to 
his own performance. 


The record was considered a great success and shortly after its 
release, a famous concert impresario offered the young pianist an 
Albert Hall recital to be followed by a world tour as a pianistic 
prodigy. With admirable foresight and self-restraint, Cyril Smith 
refused. He felt it wiser to stay quietly at home and work solidly 
towards the realisation of his ambitions—a decision he has never 
regretted. 


Cyril Smith’s first independent recording engagement came by 
way of an urgent telephone call from Dr. Malcolm Sargent. A 
pianist was wanted to play in Grainger’s Handel in the Strand to be 
recorded the following morning. Would Mr. Smith undertake the 
job ? Mr. Smith would and did, though he had never seen the 
score in his life, and sat up all night studying his part. The record 
was duly made and became a great popular success. But it appeared 
without mention of the pianist’s name—a reviewer in THE 
GRAMOPHONE waxed indignant over this at the time—and, curiously 
enough, the pianist himself has never heard it! The copy sent him 
by H.M.V. he inadvertently sat upon and broke. Visiting his 
family, he asked them to put it on: it was promptly produced— 
and dropped before it could be played. He has heard the tail-end 
of wireless performances through closed doors and open windows, 
but never the complete work ; and in gramophone shops, he 
invariably forgets to ask for it. Doubtless, Professor Freud would 
have some perfectly plausible explanation to offer ! 


Lately, Cyril Smith has been recording for H.M.V., who heard 
him broadcast and snapped him up as the new young pianist for 
whom they were looking at the time. So far, he has made only 
two H.M.V. records—a dazzling version of Balakireff’s fiendishly 


Cyril Smith 


difficult and brilliantly effective Islamey (C2755) and, on C2725, a 
beautifully clear-cut performance of a Staccato Study by Rubinstein 
and a Viennese Dance (Gartner-Friedman) played with the infec- 
tious gaiety, the poignancy and the captivating lilt that make 
Viennese music irresistible. The only other record by this remark- 
able young pianist at present available is Decca K 780, an engaging 
Polonaise by Arthur Bliss ; and, for the moment, Mr. Smith’s 
recording activities are, perforce, at a standstill, as he is preparing 
for an European Tour, which includes recitals in Stockholm and 
Copenhagen and a series of concerts with Keith Falkner in the 
principal European capitals, and will keep him out of England 
until February, 1937. 


This tour, under the auspices of the British Council for 
Relations with Other Countries, is eagerly anticipated by the 
young pianist, who has always longed to travel. Map 
collecting, indeed, is his hobby, but up to the present his 
journeyings abroad have been bounded by Paris and Brussels. 
Returning to England, he will be absorbed in preparation for a 
great event—his performance of Beethoven’s First Concerto 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Weingartner, 
early in March. 


Cyril Smith’s ambition is to record a concerto—he has no fewer 
than thirty-five in his repertoire—Rachmaninov’s Third being 
the one he prefers to play above all others. Brahms and Bach 
also hold high place in his esteem, and an amusing experience was 
taking part in a Queen’s Hall Bach Concert at which the Concerto 
for Four Pianos was played. Each of the pianists concerned used 
a different make of instrument, and each instrument was con- 
spicuously labelled, so that the platform had the air of a sale room 
in a music store. 

Rachmaninov is deeply admired by the young English pianist, 
not only as a great composer and the most distinguished of living 
pianists, but also as one of the kindest and most charming of men. 
The great Russian artist takes the keenest interest in the work of 
other pianists and composers, and has given Mr. Smith much 
friendly encouragement and help. Discussing Rachmaninov’s 
incomparable performance of his own Third Concerto on his last 
visit to London, Cyril Smith (who, incidentally, plays the famous 
Second better than anyone I have ever heard apart from the com- 
poser himself) remarked that he would have to work very hard 
if he were ever to play the work at Rachmaninov’s own pace. 
Rachmaninov smiled. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Smith,” he said, “ that is the 
thing to do—work, work, WORK!” And it is work, combined 
with high ambition, brilliant gifts and a disarming modesty and 
diffidence regarding his own achievements that will make for 
Cyril Smith the great career he desires and deserves. 
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SECOND 


MENDELSSOHN : ITALIAN SYMPHONY 
Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky). 

DB2605-6-7. 

Hallé Orchestra (Harty). Columbia DX342-3-4. 
La Scala Orchestra (Panizza). H.M.V. D2032-3-4-5. 

The Scala set has on the last side the Wedding March. There 
seems no difficulty, in the other performances, in getting the 
work on to six sides. It is a charmer—perhaps the prize light- 
weight of all symphonies. Koussevitzky is hard on my fibre, 
but I can scarcely wish for steel: those strings are brilliant 
enough. Not too brilliant—it would scarcely be possible to 
exceed the demands of the clear, even slightly hard Italian 
sunshine that got into Mendelssohn’s Northern blood and helped 
to add enchantment to everything he saw and heard on that 
grand tour in 1830. He was always taken by scenery—we 
remember the Scots impressions, on top of which these Italian 
ones were piled. Panizza’s worthy work lets one hear the lighter 
side of things perhaps best, but the blaze is brightest in the 
newer set; and Panizza should not have passed that little 
scramble on side 1, 1}ins. The Hallé springs well ; slightly 
buzzy in the fortes, this tone is a little lacking in strong indi- 
viduality. Mendelssohn’s orchestration is always such a joy 
that one wants to savour every bit of timbre—such as that 
clarinet moment in the middle of side 1, where the three notes 
are sung in the minor. The bass digs well, and I like the bite 
of the fugueing on the new tune with which the middle part 
is diversified. The work is well unified in this set, and, for 
those not very deeply concerned about the symphony, there is 
probably not 6s. worth of difference between DX and DB. 
The former represents excellent value at the cheaper price. For 
the final panache, the new H.M.V. from Boston will presumably 
be chosen. Those lovely horns in the trio of the minuet are 
worth my money, when so richly done. 


H.M.V. 


DVORAK : THE “NEW WORLD ” 


Hallé Orchestra (Harty). Columbia 9770-4. 
Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski). H.M.V. DB2543-7. 


Pretty full analysis, May, 1933, p. 467. This Philadelphia 
noticed, April, 1936, p. 462. The weak part is the finale, where 
Stokowski, I said, stops to pick flowers. Harty goes ahead 
more strongly, but the more opulent colours come from over- 
seas, as recorded here (but never, as I have said before, quite so 
excellent, in the wood-wind’s chamber-musicing, as when one 
hears the orchestra in the concert-room—even in that terrible 
old relic of a Philadelphia theatre they perform in at home). 
The Hallé does not lack colour, but that Free Trade Hall was 
never the best place to record in. The end of side 1, e¢.g., shows 
why. The Phily records under far better conditions. One 
cannot get away from the importance of the chamber. Even 
the new H.M.V. one was not at first perfect. So, if you must 
have a real cracker-jack of a New World (bating the finale, where 
the cracker is too much of a flip-flap—and a bit of a flop), you 
had better get the Phily. But I think Harty feels it even more 
con amore than S. does. 


DINDY : SYMPHONY ON A MOUNTAIN SONG 


Darré and Lamoureux (Wolff). Decca-Polydor, CA8123-4-5. 
M. Long and Colonne (Paray). Columbia LX 362-3-4. 


Though called a symphony, this is a concerto—one of my 
favourites, in the non-solemn world: lovable music. Columbia 
has the quieter surface, and a slightly more spacious style. Some 
of the D.P. tone sounds rather coarse (of the bass and wind, 
just before first piano entry); but the gusto(=guts-o: my 
Christmas anagram) comes out very strongly in the piano part, 
which most people will enjoy more in D.P.’s bigger volume. 
This is one of those cases in which a good deal depends on what 


REVIEWS 


you like for your money. I should think that D.P. with steel 
would be too hefty. It goes nicely with my fibre, whereas 
Columbia is a bit dry: steel would enrich it, I reckon. On 
Columbia the middle movement goes a good deal faster than 
on D.P. This reading is in general lighter than the other, 
I think there is room for a bit more empressement here. There 
is not much difference between the two finales. Both need a 
good hearty style. The high Columbia fiddles get harder than 
the D.P.s On the whole, for solidity and gusto, I prefer D.P, 
That piano sparkles so well, and there is such a good round 
French heartiness in the music—of the right kind, always with 
a bit of wit in it. With all the elements that we so different 
British cannot often delight in, French music does find its turn 
of wit: and its good humour is so likeable. A great people, 
I take this opportunity of asking for more d’Indy, both for his 
sensitive gravity and his sweetness, so welcome in days when 
sourness curdles music’s good kind milk. 


TCHAIKOVSKY : PIANO CONCERTO, Op. 323. 
Rubinstein and L.S.O. (Barbirolli). H.M.V. DB1731-4. 
Hambourg and Royal Albert Hall Orchestra (Ronald). 

H.M.V. D1130-3. 

Solomon and Hallé Orchestra (Harty). Columbia LX19-22. 


Hambourg is mostly on comfortable ground in this work— 
the only one, by the way, of a number for piano and orchestra 
that Tchaikovsky wrote. Somebody happened to ask me, the 
other day, how many there were, and I found five, only two 
of which I really know. One would think that the immense 
popularity of No. 1 would have sustained interest in at least one 
or two of the others, but only this one is at all commonly played. 
The others are Op. 44, the second concerto, a Fantasia, Op. 56, 
Op. 75, the third concerto, and an Andante and Finale, Op. 79. 


Solomon’s clean, true playing is very comfortable to hear. 
Rubinstein’s tone is superior to Hambourg’s, in quality and 
resonance—an excellent example of recording, in a heavy test. 
I doubt, though, whether the work is quite Rubinstein’s destined 


meat. He attacks it admirably, but it seems to want a touch of 
the old Adam that not many players of the present day possess. 
Solomon, on the somewhat slighter scale, without the extra 
touch of recording value that the later set gives, pleases me 
by his sense of values and aptness (there is at least one moment 
of orchestral inaptness, as regards timing, in the Albert Hall 
set). Rubinstein, then, on grounds of most adequate piano tone. 


MOZART : EINE KLEINE NACHTMUSIK 


British Symphony Orchestra (Walter). Columbia LX144-5. 
Chamber Orchestra (Barbirolli). H.M.V. C1655-6. 
London Chamber Orchestra (Bernard). Decca K605-6. 
State Opera, Berlin (Weissmann). Parlo. E11241-2. 

State Opera, Berlin (Blech). H.M.V. D2038-9. 


Much, here, depends on whether you like your Mozart 
straight, coy, humoured, underlined or under-played. Beecham’s 
Mozart is often exquisite, but there are moments when I could 
like a longer phrase, without the pointing. Yet it was a pointing 
and pointed age, and its lighter works should not lose their smile. 
Blech does most to the music—perhaps a wee bit too much 
—and Walter lets it speak with easy freedom. The strings in 
the Blech are a trifle keen: slightly solider in Weissmann, who 
is always wise. Bernard’s tone is big, and very forward, but 
the perfection of ensemble is not quite here. In Mozart we have 
to listen very minutely. Barbirolli is a-tip-toe. There are some 
signs of coarseness in the tone, but that is perhaps too hard a 
word. The Walter recording is old, of course. Apart from one 
or two whimsies in Blech, Weissmann, Barbirolli, or he will 
do no one anything but good to hear, unless he happens to have 
a “down ” on any of them. Continued on page 342. 
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NO RECORD IS EVER 
TOUCHED BY US WITH 
A METAL NEEDLE 


Record Storage 


R.V.W. Pick-up 
& Gram extra Needles 


Rimington Review 


Records of Ancient 


We knew record storage was a problem. But, to be frank, we 
had not realised just what a problem so many were finding 
it. We were unable to deliver all orders received for the 
R.V.W. system in time for Xmas. In tendering our apologies 
for this delay we would mention arrangements have now 
been made to treble our output so that all orders may be 
executed with reasonable promptitude. 


The system is available in units to house 100 records and to 
expand like a bookcase, price 50s. per unit, or as a handsome 
piece of furniture in any wood and for any quantity. Full 
details will gladly be sent you on request. 


A first-class needle is an essential for good reproduction. 
After long experiment we introduce the R.V.W. needle, made 
from specially selected thorns and treated under our own 
toughening formula. Packed in a neat and handy folder. 
Pick-up 8 needles, Gram extra 10 needles, price 2s. a packet. 
For those who prefer the triangular fibre there is the XLNT, 
2s. for a packet of 50. 


The ‘“‘ make-up ” and style of the Review has been somewhat 
altered this month, but it remains just as frank in its criticism 
and as full of helpful guidance as ‘ever. Its circulation is 
becoming almost embarrassing, but there is still a copy for 
you if you desire to have it—post free, of course. 


The four records of Ancient Italian music we introduced 
last year, and which were so eagerly bought up, are available 
again now that “ sanctions” are lifted. In addition, we have 
had pressed another four which will be equally popular. 
They are by the following Composers: Andrea Gabrieli 
(c. 1510-80), Girolamo Frescobaldi (1583-1643), Baldassare 
Galuppi (1706-85), and Giambattista Serini (early 18th 
century). All are Harpsichord works delightfully played by 
Anna Linde. They are all 12-inch records and are 7s. 3d. each. 


IMINGTON VANWYCK.I7___ 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 


LONDON .W.C.2 Thursday 1 p.m. 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171. 
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is by far the best lyric tenor 
| have heard in recent years 


COM PTON MACKENZ IE 





Sir 
MIGNON—ADDIO, MIGNON) DB1664 
THOMAS BEECHAM AY, AY, AY (Both in Italian) ‘2/6 


Con. London Phil. Orchestra | sung by LUIGI FORT, Tenor, with Orch. 
hemo stots “Luigi Fort is by far the best lyric tenor | have heard in recent years. He reminds me of 
Dream (Mendelssohn). Alessandro Bonci, that lovely light-blue star of old Columbia catalogues. Such ease, such 
In two parts— Wedding grace, and a quality in his voice which is the very perfection of refreshing sound.” 
March ; Nocturne. —Compton Mackenzie. 


No. LX574 (6s.) 


FELIX WEINGARTNER 
Con. Vienna Phil. Orchestra 
Beethoven Symphony! LX563-5 

No. 8 (Op. 93) ... | 6S. ea. 


In Art Album, complete, 18s. 
(Auto-Coupling Records, LX8295-7) 


LENER QUARTET 
Schumann Quartet |) LX566-9 
No. 3 (Op. 41) .. ) 6s. ea. 


In Art Album, complete, 24s. 
(Auto-Coupling Records, LX8298-8301) 


JOSEPH SZIGETI (Violin) 
Sonata No. 3 in D 
(Weber) — Chant 
Russe ; Rondo. 
(a) Piece en forme 
d’Habanera (Ravel- 
Leduc) ; (b) Study in 
Thirds (Scriabin — 
Op. 8, No. 10) 

EGON PETRI (Pianoforte) 

Sonata in F sharp) LX576 
(Beethoven—Op. 78) | 6s. 

In two parts. Adagio cantabile ; 
Allegro ma non troppo; Allegro 
vivace. 

TINO ROSSI, Tenor 
Te Revoir (Our Parting Will Not 
Be For Long). 
Les Fleurs c’este de 
Amour (The Flow- 
ers of Love). 
No. DB1665 (2/6) 





Complete Jan. List 
rom 

Columbia, 
Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1. 


Prices not valid in I.F.S. 








GRISHA GOLUBOFF 
(Violin)—first record 
Hungarian Dance No. 1) 
(Brahms-Joachim) ...| DB1666 
Le Fille aux Cheveux| 2/6 
de Lin (Debussy) 


ANATOLE KITAIN (Piano) 
Sonetto del Petrarca 
No. 123 (Années de} 
Pelerinage 2nd) 
Année No. 6 (Liszt) 
Feux Follets (Liszt) ... 

NORWEGIAN LIGHT 

SYM. ORCH. 
Con. by Ingebret Haland 
Fantasia on Norwegian ) DX763 
Folk Songs ... ooo ) 48 
In two parts. Intro.; Den bak- 
vente visa; Pal sine honer; Eg 
veit e lita jente; I Kirken; O 
ensomme stunder ; Springer. 
Reg. Band of H.M. Grenadier 
Guards. Con. by Major George 


Dead March in “ Saul”) Miller 
(Handel) | DX76! 
Funeral March (Chopin) } 4s. 


ORCHESTRE RAYMONDE 
Con. by G. Walter 
White Horse Inn Waltz 
(Intro. ‘“ Goodbye | 
March’’) (from “White 
Horse Inn’’) 
Serenade (Intro. ‘‘Deep 
in My Heart’’) (from 
“* Student Prince’’) ... 


LX577 
6s. 
| 


DB1662 
2/6 


Columbia 








Selections from the . . ] | 
STAR VARIETY SERIES 6 


ALBERT SANDLER and His 
Orchestra 

Souvenir de Capri 
(Serenata) 

Ah! Sweet Mystery of} FBI580 
Life (from <“‘ Naughty | 
Marietta’) ... nas 

MASSED PIANOS 

When the Poppies) 
Bloom Again - FB1560 
Serenade in the Night) 

MASSED BANDS OF THE 
ROYAL MARINES (of the 
Portsmouth Command). Con. 

by Bandmaster G. C. Keen 

Ship Ahoy March 
Sea Songs Medley, No.3 FeIs?9 

LECUONA CUBAN BOYS 

Por Ti (Pour Vous) 
withChorusin Spanish 
Pour Toi, Madona 
with Chorus in French 

HERMAN DAREWSKI and 
His Orchestra 
Herman Darewski— ) 
My Life in Music. ; FBI567 
In two parts 
“POPULAR SIGNATURE 
TUNES” — Piano Duet by 
Emmie Joyce & Hal Chambers 
In two parts FB1587 
TURNER LAYTON Sings— 

I Don’t Want to Ever) 

Grow Old ; FBIS86 

Beautiful Dream 

**Good Old Songs of the 
Good Old Days’’—Sung by 


The Old Timers 
FBI574 
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In two parts 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
*Sachsische Staatskapelle (Karl Bohm) : Fourth (Romantic) 
Symphony (Bruckner). H.M.V. DB4450-7 (12 in., 48s.). 
Saxony, whose State Orchestra pleases me by its richness, 
includes the divisions of Dresden, Leipsic, Chemnitz, Zwickau, 
and Bautzen, Leipsic being the capital. I find, on reading a notice 
of Bruckner’s Seventh, by my admired colleague, W. McNaught, 
that in its album there appeared an impassioned, nay, even 
fulminant, plea on the composer’s behalf, from the also admired 
W. L., to whom DB undoubtedly means ‘‘ Defender of Bruckner.” 
I never get albums, so I don’t know what excitements may be 
arising. See what I miss! I should be glad to read their annota- 
tions, especially when the work is new, or I have not a score ; 
but it seems to be my fate never to get anything but the bare discs, 
which I have to paw about and jaw about as best I can. Perhaps 
the makers think it wise not to tempt this reviewer with impassioned 
pleas. But my days of controversy, as everybody knows, are long 
past ; I have sworn off that fond, foolish delight for ever. In the 
Musical Times for October I wrote a note on the Bruckner evening 
which H.M.V. recently held, when Dr. Waldemar Rosen played 
us the Fourth, and told us how extraordinarily the composer’s 
scores were altered, mostly by his friends. Since then paragraphs 
and articles continue to appear giving various versions and 
verdicts about this queer matter. I believe a book is on the way. 
This text we now hear on the records is, we may be assured, as 
pure as research can make it. I should repeat, perhaps, that I 
have no more than a normal concert-experience of Bruckner and 
Bruckneriana. I can see quite a hobby in the latter, even more 
exciting than finding the facts about the essential “‘ points ’”’ in a 
Pickwick “‘ first.” In reviewing the Seventh, in October, 1936 
(p. 195), I noted some of the chief aspects of Bruckner that I had 
observed, from the few works I am fairly familiar with. We are, 
quite reasonably, warned that every composer who has a new 
way with him ought to be newly considered. That is merely to 
recall the first law of criticism—that we cannot criticise until we 
know what the composer was after. Unfortunately, so few ever 
tell us. But we can learn something from Bruckner the man—the 
devout Roman Catholic organist, the humble-minded, few-idea’d, 
musically wrapped-up, long-winded, childlike adorer of Wagner, 
whose only maddening folly (to me) was that he let people fool 
about with his works. Why had the man not more strength of 
character, more spunk and pride ? Modesty can become a vice. 
Bruckner went sadly astray when he let his friends put him up as 
the great Wagnerian symphonist—even though he would not 
have signed to any of their slogans. But to the music. It has given 
pleasure to many, and my object is far from (in Anstey’s phrase) 
throwing cold water on the flames, even if the water be tinctured 
with attar of roses. I find a good deal to enjoy in Bruckner, and I 
hope others will, too. It is not quite a case of happy moments and 
long quarters of an hour—though, with all respect to an artist’s 
individuality, I cannot see that it need take one some hour and a 
quarter to say a symphony. The very length is apt to make it 
less easy to gauge the rightness, particularly of proportions ; and 


the December necessities of reviewing a rather numerous brood— 
all to be clear well before Christmas—do not allow me to play 
the Fourth even seventeen times over, as I might wish. 


There are four movements, taking five, four, two and five sides. 
The Scherzo alone has been done before, by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic (Krauss). For my markings I am using a new “ recorded 
groove indicator”? that H.M.V. has made. It is a light rule 
divided into 100 parts (about twenty-six to the inch) that can lie 
on the record without affecting the playing. A Richmond reader 
once sent me a thing of this kind, in rougher, experimental form, 
and I wondered why it, or something of that nature, was not 
brought out. 

First movement.—Bruckner always starts spaciously ; impressive 
and leisurely is the mood. Wagner is not far from his elbow here, 
and the lovers of a reasonable lushness will rejoice. I do. You 
cannot miss his sunburst, up the scale. There is a pull-up (I 
cannot help cursing this habit in Bruckner), and the second theme 
comes in D flat—not a quick one, for the composer is rarely a 
brisk mover. The light figures on top have a mostly-crotchet 
counter-subject below, in the ’cellos (A flat, F, D flat, C, B flat 
(minim), C, D flat). Soon (side 2) we begin to gird on tone, 
mounting in pitch to two short climaxes (one remembers Schubert 
about here), and after this ascending business has been carried on 
quite long enough, brass introduces the second idea again, frag- 
mentarily. Development starts after fifty on side 2, chromatically. 
Early on side 3 we hear the opening theme of all, against rising 
figures (heard soon after the start). This rising shape (it has a 
triplet in the second halves of its two bars) is developed. A 
religioso section ends side 3 ; this we must always be prepared for 
in Bruckner. My difficulty is that it so often reminds me too much 
of early Wagner. On side 4 we have treatment of the counter- 
theme that I spelt out above. This is one of the best moments. 
Bruckner at his best can be very warming. At twenty-five 
recapitulation begins, with the opening falling-and-rising-fifth 
theme, violins sailing serenely aloft. At sixty comes the two-and- 
three rhythm theme, and on side 5 the other group. After all, 
when the fifth side comes, it does not seem so very long since we 
began. There is a sizeable coda, occupying most of this side. It 
is all done so openly and innocently that one does not, so often as 
might be imagined, worry about seeing the wheels going round. 
Some people may, but it is fair to turn a deaf ear to that element, 
now and again. The end is ponderous, to me. The recording is 
so clean and well balanced and ripely toned that you feel the 
music is getting the best possible chance. 


Second movement.—The solo tune begins with the falling-and- 
rising-fifth of the other movement. The archaic-style section 
following (thirty-three) is very attractive—a handsome bit of 
recording, too. At seventy comes the main contrasting section 
(viola). This is long, and’I find it rather tedious and unrelieved. 
One thing that helps Bruckner along is his key-movement. This 
moves, when sometimes one wonders if time stands still (and, as 
Mark Twain added, eternity is growing grey). On side 7 the 
drooping little figure from bar 7 of the main theme is used (that 
theme can be reckoned up easily if the pace is taken as four 
crotchets to the bar, the opening drooping fifth being three and 
one). This slightly more cheerful development is welcome, but it 
is still terribly deliberate, and one has to remind oneself that this 
is the nature of the Bruckner, and must be borne with. The 
subject of contrast comes again at the start of side 8, and the com- 
poser seems to stand in contemplation before resuming it. I 
cannot fully share his mood, I fear. On side g the returning fuller 
(and different) accompaniment of the first matter is welcome. 
Here the descending scalic passage is glorified. The coda, as 
generally with this composer, is convincing. I wish the rest of the 
movement were. I don’t find the timpani quite first rate, as to 
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the recording of the vibrations we want and not the others. But 
these are kittle cattle for discs. And anyway, they are like timps. 

Scherzo.—A Brucknerian winner is the Scherzo, almost always. 
The key-changes are pretty, again. After the usual full-stop (for a 
stein of beer ?) the drooping figure from twelve is developed, and 
back comes the hunt. The Trio is a nice little countrified tune. 
We are then instructed to play the Scherzo again, by putting on 
side 10 a second time. 

Finale—Again we have to be prepared for much massiveness. 
The big unison theme is easy to remember. At seventy, side 12, 
comes a reminiscence of the symphony’s opening fifth. On side 13 
begins a new subject, and at 14 another, aloft, a simple self- 
enjoying theme. A fourth quickly follows. He seems to be getting 
going with freer, more open-air romanticism. More grandeur 
develops at sixty, and meditative quietness follows, on 14, at forty- 
five, a brass statement of the aloft-theme. The big unison theme 
is drawn upon. On side 15 there is more Wagnerian god-likeness, 
followed, at thirty-eight, by an upside-down form of this big theme : 
little snatches of the latter part of it ; a working-up on it. At 
eighty, the new subject that began side 13 returns, and the last 
side brings its successor, the aloft-theme, with something of the 
one I called the fourth. A little combined work leads to the final 
passage, based on the motto of the big theme. I cannot, with the 
comparatively small amount of listening I have been able to put 
in at the work, say whether this Finale would come off better when 
fully known. As I have to leave it for press, it doesn’t come off ; 
but I have found that feeling with Bruckner Finales before, so I 
am prepared to find it improving on acquaintance, especially as 
it has the advantage of so eloquently-pled recording. I don’t think 
I need say more about this composer: probably he will arouse 
strong feelings for and against ; but there is plenty to enjoy in him, 
though I should not be surprised to hear that some consider it 
rather a specialised sort of pleasure. There is nothing in the least 
harsh or haughty about it: indeed, it is almost too humble, in 
some ways. It is very largely slow. I should not be pained if a 
few said that living with Bruckner is like Rip van Winkle’s coming 
back to his village and finding his playmates grave elders. As ever, 
I recommend you to try him and find out for yourself whether you 
like the stuff. I am, myself, inclined to like longish, leisurely things. 
Yet I confess I am more given to plot than Bruckner is ; but I can 
enjoy both Wilkie Collins, who was up to the eyes in it, and 
Trollope, who cared little for it. 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, New York (Toscanini) : 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn (Brahms). H.M.V. 
DB3031-2 (12 in., 12s.). 

One of my sharpest American memories is of the first phrase of 
this gorgeous work, as Toscanini shaped it : something I had never 
heard before. It is all in the phrasing. How can you ever get at 
Brahms’s beneficent breadth without thinking first and all the time 
of that ? Here I delete some ten pages of preachment and free 
lessons. Much is made of the opening bar, of the final five B flats, 
in the air. Note that the last phrase is of five bars, like the first one 
(i.e., bars 23-7, not counting repeats). The five B flats run through- 
out Variation 1, where the combination of six and four in the beats 
is a strong Brahmsian binding element. A variation packed with 
science. The recording is as clean as a whistle. How easy and 
light it sounds : and a pp really is one. The tone-levels—first con- 
cern and last—are always beautiful. In some of the variations we 
get double value—each half differently varied. Variation 2 : minor, 
very quickly after the start of the work : built on the opening three 
notes of the theme. The two notes are used first. and then the three. 
The third drops the dot-jump : a choice bit of flowing music, which 
Toscanini especially relishes in one tiny rall. The chamber music 
effect is one of the best I know, and I have never heard it to better 
advantage. No. 4 is in three parts, wonderfully capable of going 
this way and that, at different intervals, one or the other on top. 
The skittish No. 5 turns the theme upside down. Cross rhythms 
again delight us. The end B flats are here early. 

Variation 6. This begins with another form of the theme’s first 
bar, turned upside down and speeded up (cf. Variation 5). 
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Note the brightness of the twist into key D at the end of the first Bo 
section. The rising figure in bar 2 (horn) is taken from bar 4 of 
the subject. In the second half, the dashing downward arpeggio 
is notable, as turning into something else in Variation 7. The 
recording makes a grand blaze here. There is a bit of Brahmsian 
roughness—in spirit, not tone-quality. He takes No. 7 slower than pr: 
some. The arpeggio that begins it has been noted. I like tof for 
squeeze all the possible juice out of this. A favourite bit also is ret 
around fifty, where the cross-rhythm (three in a bar against the @ th 
normal two) is a bit of fine Brahmsian impulse. There is a hint, m 
in the two B high flats of bars 2 and 3, of the insistence on that note he 
in the theme. The basses settle down on it at the end. In No. 8 





the opening of the theme is again inverted (here, B flat, A, B flat), 
Counterpoint is again glorified. Each half of the variation is 
different—a ‘‘ double” one. A wonderful effect, with the muted 
strings—a ghostly procession. 

Finale.—Strings in six parts to open. The ground bass is a 
modification of the first five bars of the subject. It is repeated 
seventeen times, in growing richness—variations within variations. 
At twelve there is cross-rhythm, and again from thirty-four for a 
couple of turns. The minor key comes at a fine moment. That 
chord at the start of No. 8 (twenty-four) is a fine clang—a dash o. 
red in the picture. I can’t hear the triangle in No. 17, where it 
first enters. I have sometimes, before, wished Brahms had used 
the trombones. This time I don’t miss them. What craftsmanship 
lies in these variations! Every one of them is fruitful for study. 
Look, for instance, at No. 7 (side 4), where the bass is halved and 
put aloft, and there imitated. This last side would not stand up to 
my fibre. Never mind : put in steel for once. It brings a splendid 
brilliance. I used, by the way, one of the new steels on which our 
technicians reported lately—the forty-minute players. These, I 
see, were well spoken of. And of the work as a whole I will say 
that if my worst enemy were to declare he loved it, and revered 
Brahms the superb craftsman, as I do, I would forgive him every 
iniquity he had ever worked against me. 



































































































































London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goossens) : Ballet Music, 
The Good-Humoured Ladies (Scarlatti, arr. Tommasini). 


H.M.V. C2864-5 (12 in., 4s. each). 


Tommasini seems to be known here only by this arrangement, 
not by any of his own music—operas, suites, choral works : not, 
perhaps, the most pleasing reflection for him. His idea of a ballet 
based on Goldoni plus Domenico Scarlatti (1917) was a resounding 
success when Diaghilev brought it before us. All we need know 
about the plot is that it concerns women’s gay plots to diddle and 
test their lovers, with the usual disguises and mistakes in identity. 
Most of the music is delightfully sportive. Side 2 contains an 
andante in peaceful contrast, and side 3, after a quiet start, 
changes to a running dance of well sustained sprightliness, and 
ends with the Cat’s Fugue, the subject of which is said to have been 
chosen by puss’s walking on the keyboard of Scarlatti’s harpsi- 
chord ; but how did she manage to sound only one at a time— 
G, B flat, E flat, F sharp, B flat, C sharp, D (all marching upward) ? 
Here, with cordial (and envious) acknowledgments to the Critics’ 
Poet, I must quote the merry triplet that Mr. Edwin Evans once 
made up during a Scarlatti recital : 

The Muse of Scarlatti 
Was blithesome and gay. 
In style ever natty, 

The Muse of Scarlatti. 
Only once was she catty ; 
A fugue marks the day. 
The Muse of Scarlatti 
Was blithesome and gay. 

Now we know what critics do when insomnia prevails. 

Side 4 begins with a piquant three-time dance and ends with a 
busy four-timer. The whole thing is turned out by arranger and 
recorders in tip-top style, and forms a capital addition to the 
store of exhilarating light stuff of the first order of invention. And 
those who want their Scarlatti pure can get it, also in grand style, 
from Landowska’s harpsichord album (Scarlatti Sonata Society). 
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Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky) : 

Waltz (Faust) (Berlioz) ; and from Concerto 
Grosso No. 12, B minor (Handel). H.M.V. DBgo1o 
(12 in., 6s.). 

We had some of the Faust music last month. This record should 
presumably have come out with the one then reviewed (3009), 
for it contains the Presto dance at the end of which is the tiny 
reminiscence of the Will o’ the Wisps’ Minuet. Then it goes on to 
the sylphs’ waltz. It begins with a quite tuneful shriek that made 
me jump. I compared it, for fun, with an old record I happen to 
have, and the difference is amusing. A gorgeous bit of recording, 
this. The Handel is one of the master’s comforting broad airs, 
counterpointed as only a great tune will stand counterpointing. 


Adolf Busch Chamber Players : Suites Nos. 3 and 4 (Bach). 
H.M.V. DB3018-22 (12 in., 30s.). 

The first two suites were noticed by my colleague A. R. in 
December, 1936 (p. 290). They were there entitled Overtures, 
Bach’s own title. To this matter of the double name attention was 
then called. It should be noted that as each suite takes five sides, 
you have to buy three records to get either. The lay-out is: 


DBgo18. Overture: Grave, followed by Allegro. 

DBgo1g. Air. Gavotte (1 and 2). 

DBgoz0. Bourrée. Jig (end of Suite 3). Overture, Part 1 
(Suite 4), 

DBgo21. End of Overture. Bourrée 1 and 2. Gavotte. 


DB3022. Minuet and Trio. Réjouissance. 

Suite 3.—Strings, two oboes, three trumpets, drums. How 
“ period ” is that stately stamp in the lower parts, while the upper 
ones unroll the curtain. Admirably solid this, without being too 
grandiloquent ; mark the effective trumpeting on high, near the 
end of the slow part. The usual fugueing follows, full of easy 
counterpoint. There are passages without the wind, contrasting 
with the full band. A little more Grave music ends the Overture. 
In the score, the Vivace and the following Grave are marked for 
repetition, but they are not so played here. I find the tone admir- 
ably sustained, and not too loud, even with steel, which for a little 
I tried. The great Air is the one most commonly called “ on the 
G string,” and often performed either far too massively or too 
sentimentally. It is simply for the strings, in D. In the Gavotte’s 
second section, the tune is upside-downed—jump down instead of 
up, &c. The second Gavotte is in the same key. How these old 
masters could get away with monotony of key! It was because 
they suffered so littlke monotony in any other direction. The 
Bourrée is not, thank goodness, dashed away with like a fire- 
engine, as is the manner of one conductor we know. There is 
brightness, and there is vulgarity. The brightness is in the music. 
The Jig is on the sober side. 

Suite 4.—This is a good deal less frequently played than the 
others. Why ? There are bassoons this time, and three oboes. 
Note a striking, lovely moment in the slow introduction, at thirty- 
eight on side 1 (they are numbered separately in each suite) where 
the chain of harmonies logically brings about a most powerful 
effect. The following section has a particularly aerated lilt in its 
seemingly careless but perfectly guided ramble. By the way, when 
hearing these works in Busch’s scholarly performances, we need to 
remember how different was the sound of the instruments in Bach’s 
day. The late Professor Sanford Terry, in Bach’s Orchestra, has 
given the fullest possible idea of this. Oboes and bassoons were 
good matches for trumpets then, far bolder (and coarser) than the 
instruments that Mr. Goossens or Mr. Camden play. The players, 
too, were commonly nothing like so good as ours to-day. One 
man had to handle far too many instruments to play any of them 
really finely. We note the high trumpet parts : these players were 
probably quite the best of the bunch. In the first Bourrée there is 
a particularly lively effect in the answering of one group by another. 
In the second one the “‘ Scots snap ”’ is a persistent pretty device, 
the bassoons soberly porpoising below. How comfortable is the 
spirit of the Minuet: the best of solidity, both national and 
personal, without the least stolidity. It has a special little pleasant 
domestic warmth in that final phrase of the Trio. The phrase- 
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extensions in the final Rejoicing please me much, recalling Handel’s 
perhaps commoner procedure. Mark the harmony (and a turn 
of phrase unusual) from thirty-five for a while—a fine turn of 
sport. This is one of the best of all Bach’s exhilarations. I strongly 
back A. R.’s hearty recommendation of these Busch discs. 


Artur and Ulrich Schnabel, with London Symphony 
Orchestra (Boult): Concerto for two pianos (K.365) 
(Mozart). H.M.V. DB3033-4-5 (12 in., 18s.). 

Some say Mozart wrote this, his only two-piano concerto, for 
himself and his sister. The first time he played it in public, 
however, the other pianist was a young lady named Auerhammer. 
He had written it in'1779, but it does not appear to have been 
played till 1781. Hummel, I find, arranged it for one pianist. 
Oddly, Mozart himself arranged for two pianos a concerto he had 
first written for three. Composers in those days were ready for all 
demands. When he played the work in 1781 he added clarinets, 
as we several times find him doing, when he had players available 
for the instrument that came as such a boon to the orchestra. The 
rest of the wind is two oboes, two bassoons, and horns. There is 
quite a lot of matter in the first tutti. The soloists work with the 
first subject, and the orchestra immediately passes one player to 
the second theme, which with its fullness of addition is fully 
enjoyed here, because it is not later used much. The development 
is amply bound, but brief. Note the capital effect of the minor 
key, early on side 2, and of the difference made between exposition 
and recapitulation. I see that Mozart wrote two cadenzas for this 
movement, but their nature I do not know. At any rate, all we 
hear now is in keeping, and that is the main thing. 

Andante—The pianos’ warbling introduces a note of gentle 
melancholy, never, perhaps, more charmingly touched than here. 
It is pretty to hear how the orchestra, as it were, leans to a slightly 
more cheery view, but so sweetly sympathises, in that tailpiece to 
the first section. The middle picture comes with a curious little 
passage of high held wind notes, against which the pianos meditate 
afresh for a while, before returning to the first matter. Both 
pianists seem in happy likeness of spirit, and the orchestral touches, 
particularly the wood-wind’s, are graciously limned. The record- 
ing is of the purity that such unified partnership requires, in order 
to convey Mozart’s thought and heart with perfect surety. 

Finale.—A sure-fire rondo tune, with a natty twist to its tail. 
The pianos spin away on their own, and then take the orchestra’s 
cue for their second spin. The decoration is of a particularly genial 
rippling sort. The return to the first tune (mid-side 5) is a bonny 
bit of simplicity—I had almost said cheek. The next round is a 
sleeves-rolled-up affair, that braces up the whole audience too. 
The end-of-side return to A is a mild tease—rather unexpected : 
it caught me napping for the moment. On the last side there is 
new treatment of the A idea in sequence, with a pleasant key- 
ramble, and then some still fresh work on another part of it. The 
cadenza is very likeable : whose, I know not—modern, I imagine. 
The movement has a sort of homely verve, sparkling, and yet 
being full of good solid stuff. How Mozart could turn out these 
diversities, many of them, perhaps, on a smallish scale, but all 
having beauty of detail and delightful device that it repays us to 
linger over. 


B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult): Overture, Portsmouth Point 
(Walton). H.M.V. DAr540 (ro in., 4s.). 

One of Rowlandson’s prints was the starting point : Rowlandson 
began as a serious painter, and then found he was a born carica- 
turist—who, after all, can be a serious person, and ought to be. 
Many will best remember him by his drawings for Dr. Syntax. 
The music aims at the full-blooded effect of the (to our eyes) 
coarse intent of Rowlandson. The Point picture shows the 


crowded port life, as sailors disembark or go off to their ships ; 
saying good-bye, greeting folk ; sellers and buyers ; people with 
business, and idlers ; and a fiddler with 4 wooden leg in the midst. 
The music (first performed at the Ziirich Contemporary Music 
Festival in 1926) has a measure of the idiom that all the sparks 
then used—the jazziness and cross-rhythms suiting well enough 
the idea of many people coming and going on varying errands. 
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If you like the notion of the eighteenth century (with a spice of 
Ye Olde tune-type) so thoroughly twentieth’d, you will find the 
music amusing. Apart from the question of idiom, it is certainly 
apt. To me, it dates rather slumpily. The recording is heavy, and 
needs steel. 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich): Slavonic Dances 
Nos. 14 (B flat) amd 15 (C) (Dvorak). H.M.V. B8519 

(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

No. 14 contains some delightfully slinky music, replete with 
wood-windings of the most coaxing kind. No. 15 is a dasher, in 
terms which remind one of a theme in an earlier dance. The 
composer’s invention seems inexhaustible, and there are always 
sparkles to engage attention. The band, in excellent spirit, sounds 
rounder here than in one or two places in earlier dance-discs. The 


tone does not, however, as a rule quite come up to our recorded 
best here. 


New Light Symphony Orchestra (J. A. Murray) : Nos. 3 and 4 
of Four Characteristic Waltzes (Coleridge-Taylor). 
H.M.V. B8379 (10 ins., 2s. 6d.). 


The first two were noticed in November, 1936, p. 243. No. 3 is 
Valse de la Reine, and No. 4 Valse Mauresque (Moorish Waltz). The 
one suggests gracious dignity rather than magnificence. It has 
just a tiny Schubertian tinge that I like. The Moorishness of the 
other is of the mild stage type that we have become very familiar 
with. The composer always did a neat job, and in the recording’s 
modest competence we hear another. 


COLUMBIA 


Norwegian Light Symphony Orchestra (Ingebret Haland) : 
Fantasia on Norwegian Folk Songs (arr. Haland). Col. 
DX763 (12 in., 4s.). 

The songs named are The Wrong Way Song ; Pal, His Hens ; 

I know a little lass (on side 1) ; and In the Church ; In Lonely Times ; 
and Springer (side 2). Not knowing any of the songs, I cannot say 
much about the work, except that I like both the sentiment and 
the skittishness. The first springtly tune has the same shape as so 
many of the simple folk-songs of many nations—up half a scale 
and down—Grand Old Duke of York stuff, that appeals simply 
to the listener-with-his-toes in us all. Then comes a patch of senti- 
ment of a kind that seems to be common to many of the Northern 
nations. It reminds me a little of both Czech and Russian tunes ; 
but there may be something specially Norwegian in it that I, not 
being a folk-music fan, miss. Indeed, nine-tenths of folk music 
seems to me harmless stuff, that I rarely want to lay aside art- 
music for. It is nicest when heard in simple arrangements such as 
this appears to be. There is little beside plain tunes, though 
presumably we hear some links of the composer’s own. Now and 
again we are reminded of the Hardanger fiddle, which, I recall, 
was made by express arrangement with the devil, as an improve- 
ment on Norway’s first effort at fiddle-making. The maker, of 
course, had to sell his soul for the instrument. This little orchestra, 
which includes a piano, makes an unpretentious record of simple- 
minded music. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Nocturne and 
Wedding March from A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn). Col. LX574 (12 in., 6s.). 

The Nocturne is beautifully measured: full and rich, not too 
delicate—some of the ripest music of Mendelssohn’s maturity. 
The overture, runs in the same spirit of youthful zest, and with the 
same genius. Something comparable, I think, we had when Elgar, 
after a span of time at least twice as long, wrote his Nursery Suite in 
the spirit of the Wand of Youth: but here there seemed a little surer 
indication of old age smiling upon youth. Mendelssohn, dying 
before he was forty, found, at twice seventeen, the same perfection 
to match Shakespeare that had come to him in 1826, when, little 
more than a boy, he created one of the most delicious things in all 
music. The melody of the Nocturne is broad, humane, soft as the 
sleep of the Puck-led lovers—a lovely couch for all discomforts. 
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Those horns are always a tit-bit in Mendelssohn (compare them 
in the trio of the minuet, in the Jtalian): The Wedding March is 
so familiar that, as with Chesterton’s murderer-postman, we never 
notice it. Perhaps it is too gallant for prosaic weddings, but that 
is all the more reason why weddings should rise from the prosaic— 
which, I venture to suggest, is not best done by having too. 
utterly-quaint little pages, looking utterly lost in Wardour Street 


mediazvalry. But we are not now a pageantic people. Wedding 
ceremonies are compromises. At how many have I officiated— 
** presided at the organ ”’ is the correct phrase ; and at how few 
has Mendelssohn been fitly matched! The Polonaise spirit is 
wanted ; proud pageantry, with a hint of the barbaric. But we 
are a compromising nation, and shall continue not to feel properly 
wed unless led in by Lohengrin and ushered out by Mendelssohn : 
odd, that for the religious ceremony the two indispensable pieces 
of music should both be stage-music! Here is a performance 
straight, clean, courtly, heartening, in the finest recording fig. To 
all processional bridal parties, I would say “ Listen to this, and 
do your best to deserve it!” 


*Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner): Eighth 
Symphony (Beethoven). Col. LX563-4-5 (12 in., 18s.). 

People sometimes condole with critics on having to hear “ the 
classics ” so often. But I often congratulate myself that in the 
gramophone job at least, I am called on to hear little but the 
classics, and miss many of the frets that concert-critics have to 
undergo, in listening to the mass of “‘ novelties” that are new only 
in their fashion of nose-thumbing. There are, I gladly add, a few 
that find gestures of grace and nobility : but how precious few they 
are—not 1 per cent. of the output. I have, at least, the advantage 
of keeping (if I will) my musical palate clean with the classics. 
He who has learned rightly to listen to them need fear no difficulty 
in making up his mind about contemporaries. The great touch- 
stones are ever within our reach, if we will but use them. I was 
lately asking for more Weingartners, and here comes, after the 
Seventh, the Eighth, at the hands, brain and heart of that ripe 
scholar and artist. 

First movement.—The Eighth, after the spread of the Seventh, is 
called a light-weight, but it is full of finely concentrated archi- 
tecture. We begin with f and # contrasts, in a short theme. Who 
could guess what is coming in that passage that comes to a pause 
at sixteen ? An odd key—A, with a slide back to C, the expected, 
just after twenty. This accounts for the rit. and a tempo, which 
Weingartner does not overdo, That octave bob which the bassoon 
gave just after the pause was developed, of course, from the fiddles’ 
smaller bobs before it. It begins the development, at forty-eight, 
with bits of the opening tune. The loud outbursts lead to some 
hard work at this bit of tune (note the typical digs on second beats) 
which climaxes at eighty-five in the return of the whole of it, in 
recapitulation (bass, first). On side 2 the wind has it. Some pretty 
key-play can be felt, if not necessarily followed in detail, as the 
second subject is being approached : no wild key this time! The 
coda, just after forty-five, touches awhile on little rising figure from 
bar 3, then retakes the whole tune, and at sixty-three, after another 
pause, deals with the suave theme first heard at side 1, thirty-four 
(G, F sharp, G, F natural). Thus he builds his coda, coming back to 
a bit of the original tune to finish, wind and strings deferring to each 
other, and the strings saying the final word. These Beethoven codas 
are worth any amount of attention, for they are sometimes main 
dishes in themselves. It is one of the best pleasures, to my mind, to 
look out for them and greet them. The resonance of the building, 
easily heard in the final chords, seems particularly suitable here, 
with fine crisp playing. 

Second movement.—Light scoring : strings, wood-wind and horns 
only. There used to be some argie-bargle about the speed, which 
Beethoven marked at quaver 88 (four to the bar). I cannot see 
why. Weingartner, of course, takes it as near that pace as matters 
nothing, and the movement is then what the composer called it, 
an Allegretto scherzando—feeling it at two in the bar, not four, of 
course. The little rising-scale bass bit, after the violins’ first phrase, 
is prettily used later on. It is a movement that, once started, seems 
to invent itself—such is the composer’s art. The second subject 
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comes at twenty-two ; see what play is made with the simple third 
of its first notes, and with the decorated form of No, 1, at forty-six. 
And how, at fifty-four, the second subject is accompanied in the 

















ve 
hal bass with a fragment of the first. The upward-scale (seventy-five) 
c— & leads in the finish. 
00+ Third movement.—Taken at the slower pace : wisely, for clearness. 
eet But if any demand the full 126, I shall not complain. The tune has 
ing | good seed in it—its rising third start, the droop down in notes 3, 
~ § 4and 5, and the little rise to the C in its fourth bar. The droop is 
ew I developed in the second strain (thirteen-twenty), and a bit of the 
is | opening rise brings back the full tune. A bit of the rising-to-C 
we figure follows—all three elements used so neatly that one would 
rly scarcely notice them ; but they all go to make up the bundle of 
n: life. At thirty is a jar I don’t like: a fad, because it is simply the 
“es quick imitation that causes it. The Trio gives the horns a happy 
ce little outing, with their characteristic intervals of sixth, fifth and 
l'o third. 
nd Finale.—(Sides 5 and 6). The first catch is the C sharp at six. 





Aha! And how suddenly we are rapt into the second subject 
(sixteen) —compare the dodge in the first movement, at the same 
place: first A major, then the “ correct” C. A good deal in the 
dev:lopment of the four-note figure easily recognisable in the first 
subject. Near the end of the development there is one of those 
key-jumps that help to keep us gay—fifty-sixty. That octave- 
bobbing (cf. the first movement’s) is a grand game. We 
come, at sixty, to the C sharp we met and suspiciously eyed (eared, 
rather) at six. Again it gapes at us and passes. At seventy-six the 
second subject jumps at us, in D flat. The last side begins the coda, 
and a new theme (descending scale, second violins) going on below 
the running triplets. This marches up and down conqueringly. 
The octave bumps again. Now, at forty-five, that C sharp, fighting 
for its rights. It calls itself D flat, and is refused—passport not in 
order. It changes to its other name. Still suspicion. Strings and 
wood-wind take pity, and come into F sharp minor, which makes 
C sharp feel at home. ‘‘ Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, 
won’t you join the dance ?”’ The brass madly refuse, and the 
drum reinforces them in insisting upon F. Everybody scurries into 
F, and peace is made. That bit always makes me laugh. After- 
wards the basses have a go at the second subject, and with some 
searchings of heights and depths of tone we finish, with the most 
positive assurance that we really have finished. I am a shade 
doubtful, at times, whether this Vienna band’s chamber is quite 
the best. Its tone is never doubtful—ripe, round wind, best of all. 
The steadiest control, no tricks ; “ it’s all in the music,” if you let 
it speak. Fibre didn’t, with me. I am not so fond, though, of the 
effect with steel, in this work. Perhaps a master-fibre would win, 
but none of my ordinary ones did. 

























PARLOPHONE 
Grand Symphony Orchestra: Overture to Waldmeister 
(J. Strauss). Parlophone R229! (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Waldmeister came out in 1895, when Blue Danube Strauss was 
seventy. It seems to have been almost his last operetta. I have no 
idea what it is about. Does anybody care ? The Overture gives 
extremely short measure of the first tune (perhaps it is cut). These 
Parlophone records (presumably recorded abroad) are very crisply 
done. I think the Vienna people could copy their chamber, with 
advantage. I like the gentle tone ; that suits these waltzes, in which 
a noisy modern band spoils all. Some may think it a bit thin, but 
I don’t. I often wonder what idea people get about such music, 
from over-amplified wireless or music-hall blatancies, such as that 
we recently had, in a mangled Suppé work, in London. There is, 
in short space, a sample of half a dozen styles. In hunting music, 
Strauss drew, we can hear, on the same German store as Weber. 



















Bernard Derksen’s Orchestra: Pot-pourri from The Bat 
(J. Strauss). Parlophone R2287 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

This is a small band of the café type, with piano, accordion, and 
so forth. No subtlety : the playing of the waltz at fifty-two is very 
cursory. No Viennese flair here. ‘Too much dash-and-flip-it. 
These bands must lead a hard, tiresome life. 








W. R. A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
*Barer (piano): Toccata, Op. 7 (Schumann) and Mazurka 


in F sharp minor, Op. 59, No. 3 (Chopin). H.M.V. 
DB2674 (12 in., 6s.). 

“In this piece (the Toccata) we find Schumann moving with 
ease in the stereotyped form of the past ; but many things in it 
reveal the original thinker, and beyond and above the technical 
difficulties, which are considerable, there is a freshness of ideas, 
and a skill in the figuration, that we have scarcely met in the 
earlier works.” 

The writer of the above passage, Mr. Fuller-Maitland, goes 
on to say that if the music is played too quickly (more than that 
eo = 96) it will be difficult if not impossible, to make the course 
of the piece clear. 

I think that Barer has succumbed to this danger, for he takes 
the Toccata at a considerably faster rate than that indicated 
above and it may be hard for some to see the point of the rapid 
two-note figuration when moving at a speed which makes careful 
phrasing difficult. This figuration is, as it were, the preparation 
for the flowering of the lovely second subject heard both in treble 
and bass and taking possession of the music at the end. It 
needs more space in which to unfold itself. (I should be grateful 
if any reader (one of Mr. Jackson’s possibly !) could tell me the 
name of the popular tune suggested by Schumann’s melody. 
It escapes me.) The lovely mazurka has all the space it needs 
in which to make its effect. Barer plays it as if it were an inspired 
improvisation : simply and tranquilly. That is exactly right. 

There are one or two metallic moments in this interesting 
recording of a great pianist. 





*Backhaus (piano) : Variations on an o: theme, Op. 21, 
No. 1 (Brahms). H.M.V. DB2808 (12 in., 6s.). 

Brahms’ Op. 21 consists of two sets of Variations, both in the 
same key of D major, of which the first set, here recorded, is 
composed on an original theme made up of two nine-bar phrases 
(the second is repeated) in 3-8 time. The rhythmic prolongation 
beyond the normal eight bars gives an added attraction, by 
disappointing expectation, to an already delightful melody. 
The first two Variations are concerned with ornamenting the 
theme, the next two with giving its essential harmonies with 
suspensions. The fifth Variation is a canon in contrary motion 
but written with an art-concealing art, so expressive is it. 

The eighth and ninth Variations are a good deal more 
vigorous than those that have preceded them, but afterwards 
the music quietens down through the tenth variation to the 
longest and most elaborate one, the eleventh and last. This 
may be easily identified by the long bass shake with which it 
starts. Figures of several of the other variations are referred to, 
but an element of suprise comes with the open allusion, obviously 
led up to, and just before the coda, of the melody to the last 
line of Schubert’s Der Wanderer, Dort, wo der nicht bist, dort ist 
das Gliick (There where thou art not, there is thy rest). No 
explanation of this allusion has ever been made. Backhaus 
plays this easily heard and enjoyed little work with an attractive 
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simplicity and clarity of outline. The recording is not of the very 
best quality but good enough to be in no way disturbing. What 
it lacks sometimes is depth in the bass and purity in the treble. 


Petri (piano) : Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78 (Beethoven). 
Columbia LX576 (one 12 in., 6s.). 

Beethoven was fond of emphasising the merits of this Sonata 
“to the great disparagement of the more popular C sharp minor 
sonata, no doubt in response to unwise gushings over its “ Moon- 
light”? (or, more properly, moonshine!). The F sharp major 
is certainly a finer work from the peint of view of conciseness : 
its form is shapely to a degree and we feel that Beethoven has 
implied a good deal more than he has said. The music 
is unusually bright and cheerful. The four opening bars of 
adagio cantabile have been well compared to a “ curtain drawn 
back to reveal the tender grace and playfulness smiling out from 
the allegro.”” The second movement, as Bekker has pointed 
out, combines the elements of rondo and scherzo. It has a wide 
range of dynamic contrasts which Petri displays to admiration. 
His interpretation of the Sonata is one of the best things he has 
given us in recorded form and his beautifully clear articulation 
of the semiquaver figuration in the first movement (beginning 
at bar 18) and the rapid two-note semiquaver groups in the 
final movement will move pianists to envy and admiration. 
The delicacy and charm of his playing in the quieter passages 
is a rare delight. The recording is of high quality and this is 
a disc to be recommended unreservedly. 


Szigeti (violin) and Magaloff (piano): (a) Piéce en forme 
d@’Habafiera (Ravel-Leduc), (b) Study in Thirds, Op. 8, 
No. 10 (Scriabin-Szigeti), and Sonata No. 3 in D; 
(a) Chant Russe : (b) Rondo (Weber-Szigeti). Columbia 
LX575 (12 in., 6s.). 

Szigeti has again extended the violinist’s repertoire with the 
happiest results. Ravel’s Piéce in the form of a Habafera was 
originally composed—in 1907—as a vocalise, but is very much 
more effective in this transcription, the violin not being subject 
to the hazards of the voice. The characteristic rhythm of the 
form and the passing from minor to major are followed, but the 
harmonies and the melancholy exoticism are Ravel’s own. I 
would buy this record alone for the downward shivery chromatic 
run which comes in the piece and, as played by Szigeti, provides 
a delightful titillation of the nerves. The Scriabin study in 
Thirds is played in a masterly manner and is short enough not 
to become dull. 

The Weber Sonata is incorrectly labelled. It is, I imagine, 
the third of the “ Six progressive Sonatinas for piano, with 
violin obbligato, dedicated to amateurs,’”’ and in D minor (not 
major). The first movement is an Allegretto moderato, the second 
Rondo presto. Szigeti has therefore edited, but not “‘ arranged,” 
the music, though to what extent, not knowing the original, 
I cannot say. 

The Russian folk tune which provides the material for the 
first movement is charming, melodically and rhythmically. It 
is laid out in two phrases of 4-4, 2-4 and a third of 4-4, 4-4, 2-4, 
and thoroughly Weberised in its treatment. The Rondo is a 
sparkling and joyous example of its type. 

The Sonatina fulfills the description of the series as “‘ concise, 
melodious, and, in parts, peculiarly charming.” These very 
different pieces are played to admiration by both artists and 
make up a record which no one need hesitate to purchase. 


Temianka (violin): Habafiera, Op. 21 (Sarasate) and Lar- 
ghetto (Handel). Parlophone E11312 (12 in., 4s.). 

A very different Habafiera to that of Ravel. This one exploits 
nearly the whole range of effects possible on the violin and is 
played with the utmost brilliance and finish by Temianka. It 
has one of those same titillating chromatic scales as in the Ravel, 
but not such a thrilling one as Szigeti plays. 

(There is a curious echo, as of another violinist playing, which 
makes itself heard now and again in the recording and is dis- 
turbing to the sensitive ear.) 
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After these dazzling pyrotechnics it is relief to turn to Handel’s 
spacious and noble Larghetto in which the fine musicianship of 
the player has opportunity to display itself. Good recording. 
Frederick Thurston and Ralph Clarke. Suite fer Two 

Clarinets : Prelude, March, Rondo, Dirge, Finule 
(Alan Frank) and Caoine from Clarinet Sonata 
(Stanford). Frederick Thurston (clarinet) and Myers 
Foggin (piano). Decca K853 (12 in., 2s. 6d.). 

A Suite for Two Clarinets, unaccompanied, is bound to be, 
in the nature of things, something of a tour-de-force, since the range 
of possibilities is none too great. Alan Frank has done well to 
cast his work into five short movements. Poulenc of the Mouve- 
ments Perpetuelles peeps out of the March which has the same 
saucy inconsequence of those pieces, and Stravinsky haunts the 
Rondo. The Dirge and the gay little Finale provide the best music 
The counterpoint is interesting, the harmonies not too astringent, 
and the playing of the highest excellence. 

One wishes Stanford had been equally economical in the 
Caoine from his Clarinet Sonata for the interest is not successfully 
maintained all through. The Caoine (or Keen) is the historic, 
or prehistoric, death song as practised in Ireland. It is probably 
little heard now except in remote country districts. The dead 
person is addressed and reminded of his (or her) friends and has 
his praises sung. There are sets of Keeners, and a chief Keener 
who vary the traditional melodies. The piano accompaniment 
intrudes the civilised note which always disturbs the primitive- 
ness of folk-song. One feels that Stanford would have done 


better to write an unaccompanied piece of half the length. 
Nevertheless, everyone will enjoy the beautiful playing of 
Frederick Thurston and the recording is excellent. 


A. R. 


*Léner Quartet: String Quartet in A major, Op. 41, No. 3 
(Schumann). Columbia LX 566-9 (four 12 in., 24s.). 

Schumann did not turn to the composition of chamber music 
until he had reached his thirty-second year and so had at his 
command not only the technical means to deal with so searching 
a form of music, but also a romantic imagination strengthened 
and deepened by the three great phases of creative work it had 
inspired. Thus in boyhood and adolescence the piano was his 
great, and indeed only, love: then, under the influence of his 
passion for Clara Wieck he turned to the composition of lieder, 
and then to orchestral composition: enriching all these forms, 
the works for piano and voice above all, with his lovely art as 
he passed through them. Florestan and Eusebius, the two sides 
of his nature, the impulsive and the reflective, best known to us 
in the “ Carnaval” Suite, whose initials are erased “in the 
sober thought of second editions,’ are nevertheless still to be 
found—even if Florestan be tamed—in the chamber music. 
We shall find them in the third and fourth movements of this 
quartet. 

Schumann was right in thinking that his string quartets were 
“ significant of the newest and latest tendencies in this form of 
music, and the form is by no means exhausted.”” He had “* lived 
through ” Beethoven’s last quartets and the fusion of what he 
learnt there and his love for Clara Wieck produced, in the 
chamber music of 1842, works of the purest beauty. 
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The World haa Waited for this— 


The Late Conchita 
upervia 
Vivid Scenes 

from Spanish Life 


TONADILLAS (Granados — Periquet)— 
(i) Las Currutacas; (2) LaM 
(3) Amor y Odio—El tra-la-la; 

—El Majo Timido 





| Celebrities | 
TAUBER, Singing in English 


Indian Love a ) RO20323 
(1) Kashmiri Song; (2) Tilll Wake ...j (4/-) 


RIA GINSTER, Soprano (Singing in German) 
(With the Berlin Symphony Orchestra) 
The Creation (Haydn) —With Verdure Clad ELi3t3 
The Seasons (Haydn) —O What Comfort . ¢} (4/-) 


GRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Waidmeister er rants ss —— ama . R2291 
Parts ... +} (2/6) 


In Two 


NINON VALLIN, Soprano 


Veux—Tu Partir vn) 5 ee (Ada tion) 
of Albeniz’ “ Tan ak Both Sung }nemnns 
Berceuse de J a in French) (4/-) 


HENRI TEMIANKA, Violin 


Larghetto (Handel) one vee) BN302 
Habanera, Op. 21! (Sarasate) ane soa) (4/-) 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT, Tenor 
(With the Berlin State Opera Orchestra) 

La Fanciulla Del West (Puccini)— ) R22 
(1I)—Ace 3: O'ella mi creda } (Sung in - 
(2)—Act 2: Or son sei mesi German) ) 





R2292 
(2/6) 


(All “Sung in in ‘Spanish) 


aja Dolorosa .. 
(4) El Majo Discreto 
“ | 


| RO20324 

id (4/-) 

\ RO20325 
(4/-) 





| High Speed Variety —1/6 each 








SOPHIE TUCKER 
The Inimitable 
| fe No One Man is Ever Going to Worry -_ ie 
When a Lady Meets a Gentieman vo 1 feat } 
Life Segine at Forty aa ae) 
| (Ted Shapiro at the Piano. With Orchestra) 








VALAIDA, Queen of the — 
(With poe seen a 

You’re Not the Kind od 3 F631 

Mean to Me 


PATRICIA ROSSBOROUGH, pram 
Popular Hits (No. 2) Selection. In Two Parts F643 
Intro. : No Regrets; Laughing Irish Eyes; A Fine 
Romance ; 3 Serumde ‘in the Night ; Take My Heart. 


IVOR MORTON & DAVE KAYE 


(On Two Pianos, with String Bass and arenes 
Fox} Trot Medley. In Two Parts 


Fnac at the Piano 


The Wey. You tetcha 
engine i bas 
HAROLD RAMSAY, on the Organ of 


the Regal Cinema, Kingston 


Six Great Melodies (No.2). In Two Parts F634 
Intro. : Somewhere a Voice ; Trees ; Until ; Perfect 
Day ; At Dawning ; Roses of Picardy. 


IKE HATCH, with Orchestra 
Aint Sticbehavin’ * 


RAQUEL MELLER | 
(Spain’s Fama Cesare — 
Fior Del Mal is 
Clavelito Del Genil 
(Both _ in 1 Spanish) 


gre n -m a 


‘t F633 














1/6 Dance Series — Offering the Popular Radio 


Bands of To-day 





HARRY ROY and His Orchestra 


When a Lady Meets a Gentleman Down 
South, Fox-Trot 
I'm Talking Through My Heart, Fox-Trot. 


HARRY ROY’S 
TIGER - RAGAMUFFINS 
if B94 Gee © Dong Daddy F624 
“} se9 


"| reas 


I've Found a New ‘Baby ‘ 
| Lefe My Sugar 
JOE DANIELS and His Hot Shots 

in ‘Drumnastics ’ 
! " ick-S = wed 
ae vores mag an andes “ee 


PARLOPH 


98, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 





NAT GONELLA and His ea 


Lady be Good, Fox-Trot ... } F639 
oo Bye, Blues, Fox-Trot 
Afterglow, Slow Fox-Trot m F640 
It’s the Rhythm in Me, Fox- Trot cad 


BILLY THORBURN and His Music 


Magnolias in the Moonlight, Fox-Trot “a ‘| F641 

My Heart is Full of Sunshine, Tango 

Big Hit Parade. In Two Parts oe ’ Fete 
Intro. : Alone ; When the Poppies Bloom ; It's a Sin ; 
No Regrets; Serenade in the ight; Did | Remember. 

When My Dream Boat Comes Home, ) 

Fox-Trot ... F6I9 
1 Dream of San Marino, Fox-Trot al 


THE BLACKBIRDS (With Piano and Guitar) 
Sweet Sue, Fox-Trot e ee ++ 6635 
Unsophisticated Sue, Fox-Trot ben iam 


RE 





VICTOR SILVESTER and 


His Ballroom Orchestra 
(in Strict Dancing Tempo) 
Have You Forgotten So Soon, Waltz Ty | \ F626 
i Was Saying to the Moon, Slow Fox- Trot § onl 
To You, Sweetheart, Quick-Step ase F627 
Out Where the Blue Begins, Slow Fox- ad 
When the Poppies Bloom Again, ) 
Slow Fox-Trot ... | F617 
I'll Sing You a Thousand Love Son j 
uick-Step 


GUS ARNHEIM and His Orchestra 
1 Can’t do Without You, Fox-Trot ... | Bg38 
if | Can’t Have You, Fox-Trot cea 





For full details of aif the january records, just drop 
us a post-card and we will gladly send lists post free 
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TRIO FOR THREE VOICES 


A Conversation Ptece 


but found it didn’t give me much lasting 
satisfaction. The other did. But all the same, 
one’s taste is always changing. There was a 
time when I was always playing the Schumann 


A cosy sitting room, blinds drawn, bright fire 
The essential gramophone and three gramophone 
They have been listening to Toscanini’s 


Evening. 
burning. 
enthusiasts. 


superb interpretation of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 
First enthusiast: “‘ Was I right to say that you had to hear 


Second enthusiast : “*. Wonderful ! 


that ?” 
Absolutely a musical ex- 
perience.” 


Third enthusiast ; “‘ Finest recording of the Seventh I’ve ever 


Second enth. : 
First enth. : 


Third enth. 


First enth.: 
Second enth. 


Third. enth. 


First enth.: 


Second enth. : 


First enth.: 


Second enth. : 


First enth.: 


Third enth. : 


First enth.: 


:“* Sounds fine for you two fellows. 


First enth.: 
Third enth. 


: “ I can hardly believe it. 


heard. I thought I knew that Symphony. 
Heavens! Toscanini has given every bar 
a new meaning.” 
*“* Made me believe that, after all, I have a 
taste for classical music.” 
“* T’ve had every recording of the Seventh that’s 
been made. This is the final word.” 


: “ The recording I have was made a couple of 


It’s always satisfied me until now. 


years ago. 
Wish I could afford 


It won’t any longer. 
this set.” 


** Nonsense. Of course you can.” 


: “I can never understand how you manage to 


get all the new recordings.” 


:‘* Makes me green with envy. One thing I 


haven’t the money to keep pace with the 
new recordings ; another, if I could, I haven’t 
the space to store them.” 

** But actually I don’t spend the money on 
records that you two do, nor have I a great 
deal of storage place.” 

** Well how on earth do you do it ?” 

“* Seriously, have you never heard of the Gramo- 
phone Exchange ? ” 

“Not very enlightening. I have not. 
it? A riddle or a good fairy ?” 
‘““The last very nearly. The G.E. exchanges 
records. That’s the sole reason why my 
collection is always up to date ; more than that, 
why I always have records in my shelves that 
I want to play, and not a collection of records 

whose interest I have worn threadbare.” 

““Do you mean to say that I could exchange 
my old recording of the Seventh for the 
Toscanini set ?” 

““Ido. The G.E. will make you a very handsome 
allowance on the old records. I’ve worked it out 
and it’s a far more economical arrangement than 
any library system. And the great point is that 
you are always getting new records for old.” 

You only 
go in for the good and more expensive stuff. 
What about me? I only buy the popular 
records, you know, overtures, musical comedy 
hits, and that sort of thing.” 

“The G.E. will swop them just the same and 
make you a good allowance.” 

Here’s a bit of heresy 

for you. As you know my collection is 

absolutely a classical one, not because I’m 

high-brow, I hate the word, but because I like 

that music. I started with low-brow stuff 


What is 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD., 


First enth.: 


Third enth.: 


Second enth. : 


First enth. : 


Second enth. : 


First enth.: 


Second enth. : 


First enth.: 


Second enth. : 


First enth. : 


Third enth.: 


Second enth. : 
First enth.:, 


121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Symphonies. Well, do you know, I haven’t 
played them for months and there they are 
taking up valuable space in my cabinet. A(ter 
all, it’s no good hanging on to records if you 
don’t play them.” 

“* That’s just the point. Take them along to the 
Gramophone Exchange and get something in 
their place that you want. You don’t want 
the Schumann Symphonies, but there are other 
people who do.” 

“I think it’s a marvellous idea. I’m going to 
have a good sort out of my records as soon as 
I get home.” 

* And so am I.” 

“It never dawned on me that you two fellows 
didn’t know the Gramophone Exchange. !t’s 
been going for years ; a wonderful place. You 
meet all the gramophone enthusiasts of London 
there. Downstairs there’s the most amazing 
collection of second-hand records, in almost 
perfect condition, all of them only fibre played. 
You can browse there as long as you like, and 
no one interferes with you.” 

“Do you have to take them on chance or can 
you play them through ? ” 

“Rather. There’s three audition rooms down- 
stairs, all with decent gramophones that give 
you a real idea of what the records will sound 
like on your own machine at home. Upstairs, 
there’s three more audition rooms where you 
can try over new records.” 

““ Do they stock new records as well ? ” 

““ Why, of course. The G.E. stocks everything. 
You don’t have to order records there, and 
wait a couple of days before they come along. 
Everything is always in the shop.” 

““You’ve given me an idea. Could I get any 
of those very old records there, the ones I 
hunt all over London for ?” 

“You can get practically anything that is to 
be got. What’s more Mr. Russell has grown 
up with the trade, he knows everything that 
is to be known about gramophones, sound 
boxes, &c. If your gramophone goes cranky, 
he’ll tell you what’s wrong with it. And if 
you want to know about records, English, 
American or Foreign, there’s Mr. Montagu. 
He’s a_ walking encyclopedia of recorded 
music. Tell you anything about the most 
obscure composer and the records that have 
been made of his music.” 

* Wish I’d known about this before. 
to-morrow.” 

““SoamI. What did you say the address was ? ” 

“* 121, Shaftesbury Avenue. The Gramophone 
Exchange. It’s just off Cambridge Circus, 
going East. You can’t miss it.” 


W. S. MEADMORE 


I’m going 


Tel. : TEM. 3007 
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The slow expressive introduction which prepares us for the 
allegro molto moderato of the first movement contain in its first 
note the romantically falling fifth which permeates the whole 
movement. It is found as the beginning of the allegro subject, 
and constitutes the chief material of the short development 
section. There is a warmly expressive second subject given out 
by the cello, and then by the violin, to an accompaniment of 
half-detached chords on the second half of the beat, with an 
effect of syncopation. 

The music flows on with exquisite grace, clarity, and richness 
of effect and it is fitting that the last word should be the interval 
out of which so much has come—that same fifth heard on the 
first violin at the start and now, at the close of the coda, sung 
by the ’cello. 

The second movement, assai agitato, is a theme with four 
variations of which the characteristic feature is the emphatic 
rising fourth heard implicitly in the theme itself but only clearly 
enunciated in the second variation. Here it is found in rising 
minims followed by descending quaver runs. After an appearance 
of the theme as a rather sad and reflective poco adagio, comes the 
last variation, tempo risoluto, in altered time and with the charac- 
teristic interval passed successively from first violin, to ’cello 
and viola, with a vigorous broken chordal accompaniment. 
We hear it finally at the close of the quiet coda. 

After these rapid changes of mood the ear is soothed by Eusebius 
taking the stage in a long drawn lovely song, ‘‘ Schumann in 
his romantic mood unashamed,”’ but rising to and sustaining 
a higher flight than in the earlier years. 

in the finale, rondo, allegro molto vivace Eusebius gives place to 
Florestan. The rondo-theme is an irregular fourteen-bar 
measure—Florestan cannot be put into shackles !—with a dotted 
‘quaver rhythm which has also appeared in the minor section 
of the slow movement. The chief interlude is a gavotte-like 
quasi trio which is heard again, in simplified form, before the 
brilliant close. 

(These brief analytical notes are given in case a leaflet is not 
supplied. None has reached me.) 

Unfortunately after playing the first of these records my 
radio gramophone developed a loud internal hum which prevented 
me from using it for the remainder. I must therefore judge the 
whole recording from the one record, as a hearing of them on a 
small acoustic model of no recent date could not be considered 
a fair test and there is no time to do otherwise. 

To judge by the playing of the first movement, the perfor- 
mance is eloquent, warm-toned, and richly alive and the recording 
first rate. 

The movements are all complete on single discs and I recom- 
mend the opening movement for those who can only purchase 
one (LX566). 


Kreiner Quartet : String Quartet in A major, Op. 33, 
No. 6 (Boccherini). Friends of Recorded Music (two 12 in.) 


bed 


obtainable from the ‘‘ American Music Lover,” 12 East 22nd 


Street, N.Y. 


The ‘“‘ American Music Lover” is sponsoring a new society 
called the ‘‘ Friends of Recorded Music ” which has been formed, 
like the rest, to-put out records unlikely to be made by the com- 
mercial companies. The performers are to be limited to 
Americans with the idea that examples of their artistry may be 
preserved in semi-permanent form. Membership costs $2.75 a 
year and includes a twelve months subscription to the “American 
Music Lover.” An interesting point is the publication of a first 
edition in a manner similar to that of books, the records being 
marked accordingly ‘ First Pressing,” &c. 

The first recording which is now under review was made last 
October in the Universal Recording Company’s studios in 
New York City. 

Boccherini (1743-1805) wrote, according to some authorities, 
some 102 quartets in addition to a great deal of other chamber 
music: but he is known to most people simply by the famous 
minuet, from the string quintet in E major Op. 13, No. 5! 
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There is an interesting account of the composer in Cobbett’s 
Encyclopedia. He lived, and died, in great poverty but 
** blissful in his inexhaustible store of fervent melody.” He is 
said to be the first great perfecter in modern music. He garnered 
and absorbed all that his predecessors had done but informed 
his material not only with his native lyricism but with a technique 
of the utmost flexibility and virtuosity. 

The Slow Movement of this quartet, constructed on a down- 
ward chromatic passage, is of an unusual poignancy: and the 
Minuet, on a drone bass, and Trio are quite delightful. 

The performance, by a well known American quartet whose 
work in the concert hall and over the radio has established it, 
we are told, as one of America’s leading chamber music en- ~ 
sembles, is excellent. It would be pleasant to be able to speak 
equally well of the recording, but the strings are given a dis- 
agreeably flutey tone which militates against complete enjoyment 
of the charming music and the general standard of recording 
is hardly up to the commercial level. 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with Bruno Seidler-Winkler con- 
ducting the Berlin State Opera Orchestra : Panis Angelicus 
(Gazzera-Grossi—Franck), sung in Latin with chorus ; 
and Romanza di Federico from L’Arlesiana (Marenco 
—Cilea), sung in Italian. H.M.V. DBagr14 (12 in., 6s.). 

The Panis Angelicus is from César Franck’s Messe Solennelle, 
Op. 12 ; Gazzera-Grossi is presumably responsible for the present 
arrangement. It has been recorded before, notably by Frances 
Alda and Géta Ljungberg. The new recording replaces soprano 
by tenor and provides orchestral and choral support. It will 
depend on the listener’s views regarding the singing of sacred 
music whether he finds Gigli a shade theatrical or not. I myself 
am ready to find his version beautifully sung and very acceptable ; 
it is excellently recorded. 

I have no previous acquaintance with Francesco Cilea’s 
music. One opera by this composer, namely Adriana Lecouvreur, 
has been heard at Covent Garden, I think ; some Fonotipia 
records of excerpts from it were at one time available. The 
extract from L’Arlesiana suggests that Cilea’s style is not unlike 
that of Giordano as displayed in Andrea Chenier. It is superbly 
sung ; the recording matches the performance. 


Conchita Supervia (mezzo-soprano) with Frank Marshall 
at the piano: Tonadillas : Las currutacas modestas, 
Callejeo, La maja dolorosa, El majo discreto, El 
majo timido, Amor y odio and El tra-la-la y el pun- 
teado (Periquet—Granados) ; sung in Spanish. Parlo- 
phone-Odeon RO20324 and 20325 (10 in., 4s. each). 

It was only about eight months ago that we were lamenting 
the untimely death of Conchita Supervia. The issue of these 
records not only reminds us of this fact but also of another tragedy, 
for the distinguished Spanish composer Enrique Granados was 
drowned in the Channel in 1916 when the liner Sussex was 
torpedoed. He had been to New York to superintend the 
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production of his opera Geyescas, the librettist of which, Fernando 
Periquet, is the writer of the little songs here presented (tonadillas 
mens little songs). 

There are seven of these songs, the first three mentioned 
above being on RO20324 and the rest on RO20325. As a singer 
of the songs of her native land Conchita Supervia was unrivalled, 
and these records will doubtless be regarded as precious souvenirs. 
Those who would like one record but cannot manage both are 
advised to choose ROge325. The only fault I can find with 
the singing is the permanent tremolo, a tiny wobble that is 
present simply because the singer was unable to subdue it. All 
but those who are ultra-sensitive on this point should be able 
to ignore it. The wonderful artistry displayed in the singing 
of these songs should be felt even by those who have no notion 
of the words. The recording throughout is very good and 
remarkably faithful to the voice. I gladly commend both 
records. 


Herbert Janssen (baritone) with Michael Raucheisen at 
the piano: Die beiden Grenadiere (Heine—Schumann, 
Op. 49, No. 1) and Standchen (Serenade) (Rellstab— 
Schubert) ; sung in German. H.M.V.3024 (12 in., 6s.). 

Heine, it is said, was inclined to be a hero-wershipper. He 
was born in Diisseldorf ; the Jews there owed their emancipation 
to Napoleon. After his overthrow, German governments became 
very reactionary again. It is not so very surprising, then, that 
one of the greatest glorifications of Napoleon in literature should 
happen to have been penned by a young German jew of twenty- 
two. Schumann’s setting of Heine’s poem is famous and Janssen 
here gives an admirably expressive rendering of the song. 

After Die beiden Grenadiere, the Sténdchen comes as a disappoint- 
ment. It is, of course, the celebrated serenade Leise flehen meine 
Lieder. The singing, as singing, is splendid. My complaint is 
with the interpretation. It is lacking in youthful ardour. 


Janssen portrays a lover far too sober-minded to be indulging in 
a serenade ; in fact, to my mind his song is tinged with sadness, 
as though the serenader has little or no hope of pleading with 


success. A humdrum accompaniment does nothing to dispel 


this idea. 


Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with Dr. Weissmann conducting 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra: Or son sei mesi (My 
father died just six months ago) and Ch’ella mi creda 
libero (Let her believe that I have gained my freedom), 
both from La fanciulla del west (The girl of the golden 
west) (Puccini); sung in German. Parlophone R2292 
(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Puccini’s Girl of the golden west was produced at New York 
in 1910 with a powerful cast, headed by Destinn, Caruso and 
Amato. It has never achieved much success and very little of 
its score has been recorded. Its one inspired number is by general 
consent the miniature air Ch’ella mi creda libero e lontano, which 
was as popular with the Italian troops in the great war as 
Tipperary was with ours. By comparison, Or son sei mesi is poor 
stuff. Schmidt, who sings in German, delivers both excerpts 
straightforwardly with ease and fluency and just a little nasality. 
This is a well-executed record of an unexciting kind. 


Luigi Fort (tenor) with orchestra: Addio, Mignon from 
Mignon (A. Thomas) and Ay, ay, ay (Perez and Freire) ; 
sung in Italian. Columbia DB1664 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


Last month I suggested that Luigi Fort is an artist of great 
promise with a well-marked sense of style. This month’s record 
confirms me in my former belief. He means well, he does well ; 
but he does not do well enough to be considered a finished artist. 
In the air from Mignon he is too much the careful singer anxiously 
concerned for the shaping and smoothing of his phrases to con- 
vey adequately the idea of Wilhelm Meister saying farewell to 
Mignon ; here is admirable singing that misses its aim. In the 
popular Ay-ay-ay the self-consciousness is still in evidence though 
it is much less marked ; the result is a rather uneven but more 
natural performance, less elegant but more to the point. There 
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seems no reason why this singer should not eventually acquire 
the ease and naturalness of a McCormack or a Schipa, in which 
case he would be a lyric tenor of the front rank ; meanwhile, 
the present recordings are well worth hearing. 


Ninon Vallin (soprano) with piano and ’cello accompaniment ; 
Veux-tu partir un jour ? (adaptation of Albeniz’ Tango) 
(P. Darck—R. Thuillier) and Berceuse de Jocelyn 
(Godard, arr. G. Gandré) ; sung in French.  Parlophone- 
Odeon RO20326 (10 in., 4s.). 

The average French singer does not allow the listener to forget 
that French is nasal ; the distinguished French artist does and 
Ninon Vallin is one of the distinguished type. It is a pity, then, 
that on the present occasion she offers such commonplace fare. 
In my mind she is associated with Xavier Leroux’s Le nil, which 
she recorded at the beginning of her gramophone career ; from 
this to an “ adaptation” of the popular Tango by Albeniz is a 
sharp descent. This new and technically excellent record, 
however, presents two popular, melodious tit-bits and should 
therefore score a hit, however much a reviewer is inclined io 
sniff at it. 


Herbert E Groh (tenor) with orchestra: For you alone, 


Lucia (Bixio—Bergh) and Isola Bella (Lincke—Backers) ; 


sung in German. Parlophone R2293 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

The serenade Solo per te, Lucia has already been recorded in 
Italian by Gigli and the model version thus supplied will not 
easily be excelled. The song does not take too unkindly to a 
German text and Herr Groh is the right type of artist to make 
the most of this popular number. Those to whom the song 
appeals will most likely find the other, Isola Bella, also to their 
taste. It is smoothly sung and. has a catchy refrain, though 
if the composer is Paul Lincke of Frau Luna fame it is a com- 
paratively poor specimen of his work. I will not attempt to 
prejudice readers who have never been to Isola Bella in Lago 
Maggiore ; those who have visited Stresa and know the island 
will judge for themselves whether its beauty deserves to be 
sung in this Teutonic song of praise. 


Ria Ginster (soprano) with Dr. F. Gimnther conducting the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra: O what comfort to the 
senses from The Seasons (Haydn) and With verdure 
clad from The Creation (Haydn); sung in German. 
Parlophone E11313 (12 in., 4s.). 

The oratorio has long been cherished in this country and 
for this reason Ria Ginster’s latest record, issued at a popular 
price, should be assured of a welcome, even though the airs 
she has chosen are generally heard here in English. They are 
Welche Labung fiir die Sinne from The Seasons and Nun veut die 
Flur das frische Griin from The Creation. Neither offers any 
difficulty to the singer ; all I miss in the singer’s lovely voice 
is some variety of colour. The recording is good. 

H. F. V. L. 


Yvon le Marc’adour (tenor): Recit. (Act Hl), “ Ahi 
sventurato amante,” and (a) Recit. (Act II), “ Plaintes 
@’Orphée”’ (b) Air et ritournelles (Act IV), “Qual 
Honor.” Pathé 76 (one 12 in.), obtainable from la Boite 
a Musique, 133 Boulevard Raspail, Paris. 


Monteverdi’s “‘ Orpheus” is one of those works which we all 
read about in musical histories, and, from the extracts some- 
times given there, privately decide must be rather a bore. 

That impression this record should go far to remove. Written 
in 1607 it is said by some to mark a great advance on previous 
experiments and by others to be rather ‘“‘ the consummation 
of traditional technique than the starting point of new methods.” 

The important point for us is that the music is alive and full 
of dramatic intensity and emotional power. Monteverdi’s 
orchestra consisted of 36 instruments which included three 
portative organs, two harpsichords, three trumpets and a double 
harp. A Strauss in the making! I imagine his demands are not 
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met with in modern performing versions, but at any rate we 
have the organ, harpsichord, and strings as accompaniment 
to these extracts. 


The first side contains the recitative from Act III (the scene 
in the Underworld). Ahi sventurato amante (Alas! unhappy 
lover) in which Orpheus’ impassioned appeal (I imagine it is 
this) to Charon is followed by an expressive interlude for strings 
which paints his emotions. Then, with remarkable effect, the 
organ enters to accompany the next portion of recitative. 


On the reverse is the recitative of Orpheus on hearing of the 
death of Eurydice Tu se’ morta. Notice the extraordinarily 
interesting instrumentation that accompanies the voice. 


The end of the recitative, a farewell to earth, sky and sun is 
a wonderfully vivid representation of Orpheus’ grief. The 
concluding piece from Act IV is the description of Orpheus’ 
terror that Eurydice may not be following him. It is an aria 
divided up by charming ritournelles. 

The above meagre description will afford some clue to this 
very welcome but all too short selection from the beautiful work. 
I wish Pathé had issued a leaflet with the record as one needs 
the words just as much as one would in listening to one of the 
successors of Monteverdi’s work in the direct line—Debussy’s 
Pelleas: and Yvon le Marc’adour’s diction is not too clear, nor 
does he sing Italian as to the manner born. Apart from these small 
defects and a rather nasal tone he gives a sensitively felt per- 
formance and is very well supported by the excellent orchestra. 
The recording is good. Anyone at all interested in the develop- 
ment of opera should not fail to get this disc. 

A. R. 


CHORAL 


Choeur de L’Institut de Théologie Orthodoxe Russe de 
Paris and Ivan Denissov (tenor) : (a) Cantique de Saint 
Scinea, (b) Psaume 141, and (a) Le Tropaire de la 
Croix, (b) Hymne a Marie, (a) Tropaire et Canon de 
Paques, (b) Matines de Paques and (a) Chant de 
Pénitence (b) Chant de Jugement Dernier. B.A.M. 
7-8 (two 12 in., 17s.). Obtainable from E.M.G. Handmade 
Gramophones, 11 Grape Street, W.C.2. 


The Choir of the Russian Orthodox Theological Academy 
in Paris, led by M. Ivan Denissov, have sung, I think, several 
times over here and did a short tour of the country recently. 
They have given over 200 concerts in Europe. Musicians who 
know well the Byzantine and Gregorian chants find infinitely 
less variety and resource in the melodies of the Russian Church. 
The Russian melodies are, indeed, ‘ generally heavy and 
uninteresting ’ and from this point of view it is well that they 
are sung harmonised by different hands. So presented and 
sung by highly-trained choristers they never fail to produce an 
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effect not so much of sheer spirituality and other-worldliness, 
as does supremely the Gregorian chant, as of a spiritual nostalgia. 
This is even more moving than it would ordinarily be by reason 
of the tragic position in which the Russian Church now finds 
herself to-day. 


The harmonisation of the melodies, however skilful, destroys 
the modal character and freedom of rhythm and progression 
of the melodies. This may be felt whenever, on the present 
records, the solo voice is heard alone. The melody receives a 
freedom and clarity of outline that are of the essence of plain chant. 


Doubtless these are not points which will trouble the average 
man. He, however, must be warned to think of the music as 
inseparable from its traditional, that is its liturgical background. 
** The breath of life for the Church,” writes Professor L. Zander 
of the Russian Academy, Paris, ‘is the liturgical devotion: 
the fullest revelation of her true nature is her worship ... . the 
divine worship of the Orthodox Church is ‘ heaven on earth’ 
in the fullest and truest sense of the words.”’ 


The Professor’s suggestive essay prefaced the programme of 
chants sung when the choir was last here and no doubt has been 
preserved by many readers. 


He ends with a fine passage comparing secular and religious 
art. The latter eschewing what is startling and novel may seem 
to the superficial ear rigid and monotonous, but “‘ it is eternally 
alive, for in the Church’s worship it is not merely a luxury, or 
ornamental or additional, but it is the very bedrock of prayer— 


_man?’s eternal realisation that he is in the presence of God.”’ 


The first record opens with the Canticle of St. Simeon known 
to us as the Nunc Dimittis and is followed by Psalm 141. These 
are both taken from the ‘‘ Vespers of the ancient chants ”’ har- 
monised by Rimsky-Korsakov, Balakirey and Areev. In the 
Psalm each sentence recited by the leader is repeated by the 
choir. (In the Orthodox Liturgy the “‘ Prayer of St. Simeon ” 
ends the Vespers : in the Roman Church, it is found in Compline.) 
On the reverse comes the ‘‘ Hymn to the Cross,” harmonised 
by I. Denissov, sung on such occasions as Holy Cross Day, at 
the blessing of water, &c. This is followed by the loveliest piece 
of all, the Hymn of Praise to Our Lady, a chant of Tsar Feodor 
(1584-1598) in a most striking harmonisation by A. Ilyashenko: 
the top and bottom parts moving in octaves with a harmonic 
middle part. 


The next record contains on its first side the beginning of the 
Mattins of Easter for solo cantor and choir and two portions 
of the Chant of the Canons at Easter Mattins; the melodies, 
from the Covent of Valaam, are harmonised by Balakirev. 
The last of these has a fine joyous tune. 


It was a great pity to use the piano to accompany the two 
popular chants on the reverse for it strikes and maintains a 
decidedly jarring, material note. Nor are these melodies at all 
distinguished. 

The singing is finely disciplined and wide in dynamic range, 
though the choir lacks the magnificent basses that one has heard 
in some Orthodox Churches and in Russia opera. M. Denissov, 
sensitive and moving as his singing is, does not succeed in making 
one forget that he was a tenor of the opera at Petrograd. Here, 
perhaps, he acquired the tremolo which is constant in his singing. 

I recommend unreservedly B.A.M. No. 7: and the other 
record should certainly be purchased for the sake of its first side. 
The recording is remarkably good. A leaflet in French accom- 
panies the records. A. R. 





Addendum to Second Reviews, page 332 


Mozart: Eine kleine Nachtmusik. Notice also the precise 
and polished Telefunken recordings, E1669-70, of which I 
remarked that, apart from the rather matter-of-fact finale, 
the combination of delicacy and strength suited my particular 
feelings very genially. W.R.A. 
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SONGS 


We are told that the English cannot sing. Now, we know 
that isn’t true. And yet even a dyed-in-the-wool nationalist 
like your reviewer can receive a shock, as he did just before 
reviewing these records, when Dino Borgioli broadcast some 
English songs. I must not digress, but just because my champion- 
ship of English singers has so often been derided, I beg that 
Columbia will issue further records by Mr. Borgioli. Londoners 
can hear him at the Royal Opera during the current season. 


The promise of the past two months is hardly maintained. 
Indeed from a musical standpoint, we find our first choice in a 
London slum. Many readers know the Song School attached 
to the church of St. Mary-of-the-Angels and founded by that 
indefatigable priest, Desmond Morse-Boycott, whose work 
as a journalist has brought him fame this side of Aldgate Pump. 
Believing that beautiful services mean full churches, he inaugu- 
rated the famous choir school. On Columbia DB1663 (gs. 6d.), 
the boys can be heard in Shelley’s Music When Soft Voices Die 
and Henrick’s Cowslips for her Covering, both with music by Wood, 
presumably the late Charles ; when we think of all the Woods 
who write music, the label might give some indication of which 
Wood is meant. On the other side of this record, which is 
listed in an educational supplement, are two songs of Shakespeare, 
set by Sir Walford Davies—The Pedlar’s Song and Lullaby. The 
boys sound a little nervous, and the singing under-rehearsed, 
but I commend this example of a noble work. A welfare-worker 
once told a slum child to look for something beautiful every 
day. Mr. Morse-Boycott is seeing to it that these boys are 
experiencing a beauty that should influence their whole life. 
Conrad Lewis, the musical director, accompanies at the piano. 


You can’t keep a good thing down, and the Indian Love Lyrics 
are here again—at least two of them, magnificently sung by 
Richard Tauber, accompanied by Percy Kahn, some of whose 
own songs might well be recorded. It used to be said in 
Edwardian drawing rooms that Amy Woodforde-Finden never 
got nearer the East than Liberty’s, but however pseudo in 
atmosphere this record of the Kashmiri Song and Till I Wake will 
bring new admirers (Parlophone RO20323, 4s.). 


The month’s surprise is Richard Crooks. To many, Mr. 
Crooks appears as a highly successful American concert singer. 
The coarseness of his naturally fine voice and his positively 
wicked pronunciation lend colour to this picture. So does 
his performance of Dvofak’s irritating Songs My Mother Taught 
Me on H.M.V. DA1538 (4s.). Is the Macfarren who wrote 
the words the Sir George Macfarren, Principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and the first of three famous Scottish 
Principals, who earned for this learned society the name 
““Macademy’”’ (the others were Mackenzie and Sir John 
McEwen) ? However, on turning the record, we find the most 
exciting piece of characterisation since Tibbett’s Edward. It 
is only a few months back that we had Mother o’? Mine from 
Dawson, but Crooks gets right to the heart of the song and gives 
a superlative performance. A piece of phrasing in the final 
stanza lifts you out of your seat and proclaims the singer an 
artist. Mother 0° Mine was written by Kipling and set by Frank 
Tours, who used to conduct the orchestra at the Plaza Cinema 
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in pre-talkie days. He directed the Columbia recording of 
Eric Coates’ Three Bears. Mr. Crooks is accompanied by 
Frederick Schauwecker. 


Maurice Elwin is an enigmatic figure these days. A main- 
stay of the old Zonophone list, his appearances are now rare, 
Well, here is Mr. Elwin in straightforward recordings of Love’s 
Old Sweet Song (Bingham: Molloy) and When ‘you come home, 
dear (Weatherley: Squire) on Rex 8937 (1s.). This is the first 
Rex record that has come my way for some time, and I give it 
full marks. 


Essie Ackland is here again, and I wish I could write 
enthusiastically about her latest record, Just for to-day and 
Hewitt’s Sanctuary, sub-titled The Little Old Garden. Herbert 
Dawson, one of our most sensitive musicians, fills in the accom- 
paniments on the organ (H.M.V. B8512, 2s. 6d.). 


If Richard Crooks has this month proclaimed himself an 
artist, we also see the decline of a much honoured figure, and 
oh, my friends, what a fall is here! Many readers must possess 
the album of songs from Mariette and Mozart in which Yvonne 
Printemps joined forces with her ex-husband, Sacha Guitry, 
one of the greatest contemporary actors. Now she comes with 
the new husband, Pierre Fresnay, in two songs from Mr. Ben 
Travers’ ill-fated play O Mistress Mine, already withdrawn aficr 
a run of a few nights. Both Mr. Cole Porter (Good-bye, little 
dream, good-bye) and Mr. Vivian Ellis (When a woman smiles) 
contributed to these unfortunate proceedings, and these are tlie 
songs recorded here. These effusions are issued on red label, 
but to find Miss Printemps we must look back over the years. 
(H.M.V. DA1539, 4s.).. I must add that technically this is 
beautifully done. 


Two late arrivals are Webster Booth and Peter Dawson. 
The former is heard in a medley of tunes from the Tauber film 
Land without Music, assisted by an orchestra and the Lindonel 
Three. I still cannot enthuse over the music, but Mr. Booih 
sings better than ever (H.M.V. B8520, 2s. 6d.). As for Mr. 
Dawson, he has gone all Irish this month, and I can’t honestly 
say that it suits him. His voice is too big for Phil, the Fluter’s 
Ball, but he is happier and much more at home in With a 
Shillelagh. An orchestra accompanies, and the record is H.M.\. 
B8515 (2s. 6d.). 

RoGER WIMBUSH. 


SECOND REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 332) 
BRAHMS : SECOND PIANO CONCERTO, Op. 83 


Rubinstein and L.S.O. (Coates). H.M.V. D1746-50. 
Schnabel and L.P.O. (Boult). H.M.V. DB2696-2701. 


I don’t think Rubinstein is a full-born Brahmsian, either: in 
the sense that this work demands birth. For the finale, yes: 
few could bound better in that glorious wind-up, as full of tunes 
as a certain little boy I know is, this first day of the Christmas 
holidays: with a bit of “ old-fashionedness,”’ too, in that A minor 
second subject (E D sharp, E G sharp). Schnabel’s high 
seriousness accounts well in the heavier parts of this large-scale 
work (it has four instead of the usual three movements). There 
is, of course, the extra clang in the newer recording, which | 
sometimes enjoy, and sometimes find unlike the piano. What 
I like better is the extra lucidity in the orchestral recording. 
Boult can always be trusted to do his full share in that direction. 
but the new recording helps also. The background is cleane: 
and stronger, the surface more excellent. Schnabel does some 
deep and ripely balanced work here. What energy in this 
rich music, what spread of artistry and subtlety of deployment ! 
The more one probes, the more treasures are found. It is a 
life-possession, for Brahms always enlarges our life. 


W.R. A. 
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N wishing you all a very Happy and 
Prosperous New Year, may I take 
this opportunity of thanking the 
recording companies for the help 

they have given me during the past year, 
especially over the Xmas rush period, in 
going out of their way, often at great incon- 
venience to themselves, to get advance 
review copies to me in time for me to tell 
you about what’s new so regularly on the 
first of every month. 

[HE GRAMOPHONE has always been 
noted for giving not only the most com- 
plete, but the first news about new records 
of all types, and, so far as this section is 

concerned, I have no hesitation in saying 
th at it has been due to the close and hearty 
co-operation of the recording companies. 

I am the first to confess that in return 
for all their kindness the companies have 
a pretty tough time at my often unkind 
hands, but out of school I look upon them 
with the same friendship they have always 
proved they extend to me. May they 
long continue to flourish. 


BRUNSWICK 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
*** Vote for Mr. Rhythm (Robin, Rainger, 
Siegel) (v by Ella Fitzgerald) 
(61364) 
*** You'll have to swing it (Coslow) (v by 
Ella Fitzgerald) (61361) 
(Brunswick 02357—2s. 6d.). 

Chick Webb performs these two film tunes 
in the way that anyone who knows his band 
would expect, and with Ella Fitzgerald’s 
alluring singing the results are likely to be 
about the best compromise between swing 
and commercial versions we shall get. 


* * * 
Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 

**Ziving from day to day (Schaeffer, 
Levinson) (v by Don Grisson) 
feng) ei | 

** Tain’t good (Haid, Whiting Bernier) 
(v by Trio) (61250) 

(Brunswick 02345—2s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1936, p. 116). 

The story of both sides is summed up in 
two words—* commercial titles.’” Lunceford 
may make them sound a little more interest- 
ing than the commercial bands of the day, 
but even so it’s all rather prosy and waste of 


a good outfit, 
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Claude Hopkins and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** Sweetheart o’ mine (v by Orlando 
Roberson) (Morton, Melrose) 


(38871) 
*** Walkin’ the dog (v by Obie Alston) 
(Brooks) (38870) 
(Brunswick 02295—2s. 6d.). 


First side commercial title passably 
arranged. Pleasant except for nauseating 
vocal. 

Second side better title. 

Feature of both sides attack of trumpets 
and clarity of performance and reproduction. 
* * * 

Red Nichols and His Five Pennies (Am. 

***7 never knew (Pitts, Egan, Marsh 

(TGB7530) 
*** Who's sorry now (Snyder) (TGB752 
(Brunswick 02356—2s. 6d.). 

E. Loring “Red” Nichols (émp) with 
probably J. Dorsey (alto), “ Fud ” Living- 
stone (cl and ten), Miff Mole (trmb), 
Dudley Fosdick (mellophone), Schutt (/), 
Lang (zg), Vic Berlon (ds). 

Dating back to 1928, these are two of the 
most pleasingly melodious of the early 





BUYER’S TIME SAVER 
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Pennies’ records. At the time Nichols seems 
to have been intrigued by the deep rich 
colour that could be obtained by using 
mellophone, tenor sax and trombone in 
harmony, and the effect is used extensively 
in both titles. 

* * * 


Jeanne Burns (Am.) 
***Clownin’ around ore (39885) 
*** Get the gold (Burns) (39886) 
(Brunswick 02342—2s. 6d.). 

This is the second Brunswick record in 
which little Jeanne Burns, originally intro- 
duced to us just a year ago in the H.M.V. 
recordings of Adrian Rollini’s Tap-room 
Gang, appears labelled as the star of the 
proceedings. If I remember I thought that 
in the first of the Brunswicks she was not 





quite strong enough to hold up the whole 
show, but on this record I am inclined to 
alter my opinion. She always had an allur- 
ing voice and a great sense of style, and she 
now seems to have gained a_ confidence 
which enables her to take things more easily 
without loss of personality. She also knows 
how to write good material for herself. 

The accompaniments are more than 
adequate. 

* * x 


Albert Harris and Ivor Mairants— 
Guitar duets 
*** Autumn harvest (Mairants) (TB2658 
*** Yankee Doodle plays a fugue (Harris 
(TB2657) 
(Brunswick 02350—as. 6d.). 

Although in Yankee Doodle one hears with 
disturbing effect the sliding of the finger-tips 
on the fingerboard (surely there is some way 
of obviating this ?) these two performances 
are as immaculate as even those who know 
these two artists are the finest guitarists 
playing in British dance bands could expect. 

But I am rather disappointed in the com- 
positions. They may be very clever and 
they may good music, but from people 
whose names have always been associated 
with it I expected and hoped for something 
nearer to honest-to-goodness jazz. These 
tunes are neither jazz nor straight music, 
and I am not certain that in trying to be 
both they do not fall between the two. 


* * * 


Fred Elizalde—Piano solos 
Melancholy weeps (Elizalde) 
Siam blues (Elizalde) 

(Brunswick 02327—2s. 6d.). 
Harmonizing (Elizalde) 
Pianotrope (Elizalde) 
(Brunswick 02328—2s. 6d.). 
She’s a great, great girl (Woods) 
Way down yonder in New Orleans 
(Creamer, Layton) 
(Brunswick 02329—2s. 6d.). 


Fred Elizalde and His Hot Music 
Dixie (Rollini) 

Tiger rag (La Rocca) 
(Brunswick 02331—2s. 5d.). 
Arkansas (Lada, Williams) 

Sugar step (Elizalde) 

(Brunswick 02332—2s. 6d.). 
Darkiown strutters’ ball (Brooks) 
Somebody stole my gal (Wood) 

(Brunswick 02333—2s. 6d.). 





Elizalde (p) with Bobby Davis (reeds 
Chelsea Quealey (imp), Len Fillis (bjo an 

g), R. Gubbertini (ds), Adrian Rollini 
(bass sax). 


Fred Elizalde and His Orchestra 
Clarinet marmalade (Shields, Ragas) 
Sugar (Mitchell, pao TY a Pinkard) 

(Brunswick 02330—2s. 6d.). 

The foregoing are the contents of the 
Elizalde Album issued last month by Bruns- 
wick—price 20s. complete, or the records 
separately at 2s. 6d. each. 

the sides were recorded during 

Elizalde’s hectic career in this country in 
1927, 28 and 29, and the original issues 
having been withdrawn from the catalogue 
long ago, and the masters destroyed when 
the early British Brunswick company went 
out of existence, the records had come to be 
looked upon as precious rareties. 

These resurrections were made possible by 
re-recording from some of the very few 
original copies still in existence. 

With the Album is a lengthy booklet by 
Mr. H. G. Penniket in which he deals 
exhaustively not only with the records, but 
with the history of Elizalde and his band. 

On my recommendation this booklet has 
been made available apart from the records 
and may be ordered through all Brunswick 
dealers, price 6d. 

I am glad that it is so, because it absolves 
me from my promise last month to review 
the records in detail—a promise I could not 
have redeemed owing to the demands on 
the columns allotted to this section. 

On the whole I agree with Mr. Penniket. 
He is not always correct in his facts (e.g., on 
p- 12 he announces that Bobby Davis plays 
trumpet and Chelsea Quealey saxophone and 
clarinet, whereas actually it is the reverse), 
and I do not entirely agree with his views on 
the psychology of Elizalde, concerning which 
I had a better opportunity of forming a 
correct jydgment since Elizalde and I shared 
the same flat for over six months during 
1926-27. 

However, Penniket and I seem in accord 
about the main thing—that Elizalde was 
in his way a genius. An inspired composer, 
a talented arranger, and a capable pianist, 
his association with jazz in America coupled 
with his own understanding and highly 
original outlook on the subject, enabled him 
to turn out a number of records which are 
chock full of charm and interest, and the 
fact that they were all made (and issued) at 
a time when Ted Lewis and Debroy Somers 
were considered by England to be the acme 
of jazz, and people like Armstrong, Trum- 
bauer, Dorsey, Ellington, etc., etc., no more 
than names even to the handful of en- 
lightened fans who then existed, says all the 
more for Elizalde and his recordings. 

In the album Elizalde shines chiefly as a 
composer. As regards performance I enjoy 
best his piano solos, but there is much to be 
said for the orchestral records. Rollini’s 
Dixie (inspired by his young wife of that 
name) is a charming melody. Features of 
the other orchestral sides are Davis and 
Quealey. It is on hearing them again after 
all these years, in the perspective of time, 
that one is perhaps best able to realise fully 
how good they were. 

I have refrained from allotting stars to any 
of the records because their appeal will vary 
so, according to whether one compares them 
with more modern performances or appraises 
them in the light of their period. 
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Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of 

*** Blue Illusion (v) (60973) 

**** Git (Kirk) (v) (60861 
(Columbia DB5021—2s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1936, p. 119). 

In spite of yet another of these eternal 
sentimental vocal refrains, I think you are 
going to like Blue Illusion. This slow melody 
is in its way tuneful and if the promise in its 
celeste introduction is not completely 
redeemed, it is at least pleasingly treated. 

But better still is Git. This bright, well 
arranged swingmical number is good stuff 
and the boys put it over with the skill their 
previous records have led us to expect. Even 
the vocal went well with me. 

* * * 
Frank Froeba and His Swing Band (Am.) 

*** Organ grinder’s swing (Hudson) (v) 
(CO19764) 

*** Watcha gonna do when there ain’t no 
swing ? (Neiburg, Levinson) 
(CO19763) 

(Columbia DB5022—2s. 6d.). 

Froeba () with Joe Marsala (c/), Art 
Dollinger (ten), Berigan (tmp), Bob 
Bennett (zg), Art aoe (6), Cole (ds). 
Vocalist: Midge Williams. 

Typical instances of the white man’s gin- 
mill small band, both sides, with their 
sequences of get off choruses, have their 
moments. After the first chorus Organ grinder’s 
swing might be any old tune, but there’s 
nothing in that to hold against the record. 

It seems that for the other side somebody 
owes somebody something, but who it is 
depends on which came first— Watcha gonna 
do or Until the real thing comes along. 

As Midge Williams is a newcomer to hot 
record enthusiasts on this side, perhaps I 
had better add that I’ve heard worse. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Peter Piper (Mercer, Whiting) (v by 
Bob Crosby) (61215) 
**** Woman on my weary mind (Roden) 
(61216) 
(Decca F6229—1s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for October 1936, p. 207). 

If these two sides (the second a new Blues) 
do not quite reach the standard of Dixieland 
Shuffle and Musk rat ramble (F667) it is 
probably because there was less in the tunes 
to inspire the arranger. The band certainly 
plays what has been written for it with all 
the skill which has made it second only to 
Benny Goodman’s and certainly shows that 
it still knows how to swing. 

* * * 
Reginald Foresythe (N.) and His Orch. 

*** Revolt of the yes-men (Foresythe) 

(TB2619) 
*** Suing for roundabout 
(TB2617) 
(Decca F6203—1s. 6d.). 

Foresythe (~) with Harry a (fl), 
Frank Weir (ci), Anthon Baines 
(bassoon), Bert Crane (ten), Dick 4 mens 
(bar), W. Shakespeare (imp), Jack Collier 
(6), Dudley Barber (ds). 

I never quite know whether Reggie thinks 
out these quaint titles before he writes his 


(Foresythe) 
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equally quaint tunes, or afterwards—but it 
probably doesn’t matter. The great point is 
that they usually seem to have some sort of 
relationship to each other—which is more 
than can be said of a good deal of contem- 
porary music for dance orchestra. 

I suppose I need hardly (Point out that 
while Foresythe writes music “ in tempo ” for 
dance orchestra, he does not write dance 
music. Candidly I don’t quite know how to 
describe his compositions. They always 
strike me as though they would make very 
good futuristic ballets, and perhaps that is 
as good a way of explaining them as any 
other. Anyway, if you like fantastic things 
you will like these. Our friend is an artist. 

As regards performance, on the whole 
Reggie has been treated better at the hands 
of the orchestra than usual, but I do wish he 
would manage without a bassoon. The 
straight interpretation due to the lack of 
dance bassoonists clashes with the dance 
style of the remaining instrumentalists. 

* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
**1f we never meet again (Gerlach, Arm- 
strong) (v by Armstrong) (61059) 
uis Armstrong (N.) with Jimmy 
Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Dipper mouth Blues (Sugar Foot Stomp 
(Oliver, Armstrong) (DLA542) 
(Decca F6202—1s. 6d.). 
Louis Armstrong with the Polynesians 
(Am.N.) 
*** On a cocoanut island (Anderson) (v by 
Louis Armstrong) (DLA582) 
***To you sweetheart Aloha (Owens) (v by 
Louis Armstrong) (DLA581) 
(Decca F6082—1s. 6d.). 

Poor old Louis—only two stars for the first 
one. But it’s such a dirge until his vocal— 
and that’s not until half way through. 

The other side would be all right as far as 
it went, if it didn’t go so far before Louis 
appeared. There’s too much Dorsey. Louis 
doesn’t start until about three-quarters of the 
way through, and then only plays a couple 
of movements. What a waste of what might, 
with a little imagination, have been a really 
great tie-up. Let’s hope the amalgamation is 
more successful in the film for which it was 
brought about. 

F6082 finds Louis in yet another new 
setting—with a Hawaiian band. Yes, I 
agree—what will they do with him next ? 
But this brain wave of someone’s has not 
worked out so badly as you might imagine : 
not by a long chalk. The Polynesians have 
a quite nice vibraphone player who takes 
the intros and modulation and provide a 
more than passable vocal trio. Louis’s 
trumpet doesn’t shine very brilliantly to the 
Hawaiian accompaniment, and they seem to 
have pitched his vocals rather low. Never- 
theless, all-round there’s something rather 
intriguing about the records. 

* * * 
New Dixie Demons (Am.) 
*** I’m afraid of bees (v) (Cavanaugh, San 
ford, Simon) (90872) 
*** Taint a fit night out for man and beast (v) 
(Cahn, Chaplin) (90875) 
(Decca F6212—1s. 6d.). 
***I’m a rootin’, shootin’, tootin’? man from 
Texas (v) (Austin) (g0829) 
*** Piles of it (v) (Skidmore) (90874) 
(Decca F6213—1:s. 6d.). 


Imagine one of those bands like the 
Washboard Rhythm Kings, or Washboard 
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Serenaders, hobnobbing with the cowhands 
(yes, old and from the Rio Grande if you 
like) down on the range, and you’ll have 
a good idea of these Dixie Demons. 

Why have I given such things three stars ? 
Hear them and you’ll find out. These slick 
burlesques with their amusing lyrics can be 
good —provided your brow’s not too 
high ia your vitality not too low. 

* * - 
Claude Bam and His Prince’s 
Theatre tra 

*** Autumn (Bampton) (TB2507) 

*Wabash Blues (Mecken, Ringle) 
(TB2508) 
(Decca F6147—1s. 6d.). 


The combination as given on p. 253 of 


Tur Gramopuone for November, 1936. 

As both sides start off with the handicap 
of a hopeless insufficiency of rhythm section, 
due to bad studio set up, it is difficult to give 
them a fair review. 

On the whole I am inclined to pass over 
Wabash Blues as a record for which there is 
not a great deal to be said. 

Autumn is a different proposition. Here we 
have not only an instance of capable and 
even original orchestrating, but a slow com- 
position which in addition to being off the 
beaten track has considerable allure. It is 
not likely to be a great commercial success 
for there is little if anything for the bath tub 
whistler to catch on to ; but as special 
material it might have interested, for their 
bands, even such people as Ellington were 
it not encumbered with such an unimagina- 
tive title. 


H.M.V. 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 
**** Rose room (Hickman) (OEA4047) 
** Tiger rag (La Rocca) (OEA4040) 
(H.M.V. BD5128—1s. 6d.). 

Hylton directing Joe Crossman (aio), 
F. Schweitzer (ten), Pogson (fl and ten), 
J. Easton (bar) ; Harry Karr, Hopkinson, 
G. Barton (fis); Jack Raine, T. 
McQuater, Chick Smith (¢mps); Eric 
Breeze, Leslie Carew (irmbs) ; Monia 
Litter (p); Jack Hill (zg); Andre de 
Vekey (+); Jock Cummings, Jack 
——— (ds) ; J. Pougnet, J. Borelli, 
David Wise, Dick Willows, Les Maddox, 
C. Hellier (vins). Harry Chapman 
(harp in Rose room), Sidone Goossens (harp 
in Tiger rag). 

Although Hylton has often directed his 
bands for dancing, he is not a dance band 
director. The stage has seen to that. It 
isa hard taskmaster. It demands a technique 
of its own. The more one develops that 
technique—and Hylton has to the nth 
degree—the further one recedes from the 
dance style, in other words, Swing. 

When Melle Wersma, who arranged 
both these sides, arrived in the Hylton 
aggregation, Hylton’s stage firmament was 
complete. At this kind of thing I place 
Wersma as one of the most brilliant arrangers 
ofthe day. Exciting, a colourful, 
he can be more stagily effective, while 
forgetting every point that implies swing, 
than any orchestrator I know, and in Tiger 
rag he has been. I have heard the record 
once and gasped at its vivid pretentious- 
ness (but no more than at the amazing 
skill of the orchestra). Having done so 
I may never bother to play it again. It 
is merely breath-takingly flashy. 
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Amazingly, Rose room is a very different 
proposition. Here we have Wersma again 
at his most ostentatious, but it is a different 
sort of ostentation. It has the semblance 
of an altogether better type of jazz, and in 
places the record works up an atmosphere 
that is often as near swing as anything need 
be. The trombone solo stands out as a 
gem in a performance which might well 
be described as inspired. 

* * * 
Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
ry When a lady meets a gentleman down 
South (Oppenheim, Cleary, Krakeur) 
(v by Helen Ward) (OAo0798) 
*** You turned the tables on me (Mitchell, 
Alter) (v by Helen Ward) 
(OAg7710) 
(H.M.V. B8516—2s. 6d.). 
*** Here’s love in your eyes (Robin and 
Rainger) (OAg977711) 
Xavier Cugat and His Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel Orchestra (Am.) 
**7a Bomba (rumba) (Robin and 
Rainger) (v) (OAg7669) 
(H.M.V. BD5146—1s. 6d.). 

I see one of my young colleagues has 

had a brainwave and come to the con- 


ACCOMPANIMENT RECORDS 


Benny Carter to demonstrate them at 
his forthcoming concert. 
Nagasaki (Warren, Dixon) 
That’s a-plenty (Pollack) 
(12-inch Decca K846—2s. 6d.). 


The above are the January ist additions 
to the ‘* Melody Maker ”’—‘‘ Rhythm ” 
Series of Accompaniment Records. 

Recorded as usual from the stock arrange- 
ments obtainable from all music dealers, they 
are two of the best performances we have had 
in the Series. 

Hylton, Ambrose, and Lew Stone have all 
paid tribute to these records, and now I 
understand that Benny Carter is so impressed 
with them that he has decided to demonstrate 
their value and usage by including a per- 
formance with them at his Concert at the 
London Hippodrome at 8.30 p.m. on 
Sunday, January 10. 

The last I heard was that the house was 
almost sold out. A few 5s. seats may, how- 
ever, still be available, and applications, 
together with remittances, should be 
addressed to the Melody Maker, Victoria 
House, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 


clusion that Benny Goodman is going off. 
Such remarks are merely silly, and can be 
due only to indigestion or the wish to 
produce a cheap sensation. 

On the other hand I will concede that 
some of Goodman’s records—including the 
above—are not as interesting as they might 
be. But the cause is obviously that eternal 
curse—“‘ commercial” titles, which all 
bands seem to think must, because they 
are ‘ commercial,” be treated in what 
unenlightened studio executives delight in 
calling ‘“‘ commercial” style. | Candidly 
the three issues this month are dull (hence 
only three stars for each) compared with 
the bands glorious things of previous months, 
but even so the polish and perfection of 
the combination are there for all who 
have the musical taste to appreciate them. 
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Tommy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 
**** 7q da (Carleton) (OA101454) 
##* Royal Garden Blues (C. and 8. Williams) 
(OAgg950) 
(H.M.V. B8517—2s. 6d.). 

Tom Dorsey (irmb) with Joe Dixon (c/), 
Bud Freeman (/en), Max Kaminsky 
(tmp), Carmen Mastren (zg), Dave Tough 
(ds), and others. 

H.M.V. don’t seem to have thought it 
worth while to give Tommy D’s band a run. 
It is a pity. If they had they might have 
found its reputation soaring up into the 
Goodman heights. 

These two sides show Tommy with a 
grand ensemble, not to mention some 
capable arrangers. The trombone maestro 
and Bud Freeman stand out as the soloist in 
Ja da (for once Bud lives up to his reputa- 
tion) ; Joe Dixon’s clarinet, Kaminsky’s 
trumpet, and Tough’s drums add to the 
glitter of Royal Garden. 

* * * 


“ Fats ” Waller (N.)—Organ solos 


** Lenox Avenue Blues (Waller) (A36774) 
**St, Louis Blues (Handy) (A36773) 
(H.M.V. B8501—2s. 6d.). 

During his boyhood “ Fats” devoted 
almost as much study to the organ as he did 
to the piano, and much of his time was spent 
playing for various religious services. 

The first records he ever made for Victor, 
in 1926, of which these are two, were organ 
solos, and the influence of Church music 
shows up strongly in them. 

As music they are pleasant little offerings. 
The tunes are good—Lenox Avenue Blues is 
even more melodious than St. Louis—and 
** Fats” treats them with a simplicity that is 
not without its charm. 

But if you think you are going to hear an 
organ made to swing you are in for a dis- 
appointment. Looked at solely as examples 
of jazz the performances are negligible—in 
fact definitely corny. 

I wonder what “ Fats ” would do with an 
organ to-day. H.M.V. might find it more 
profitable to try than to rake these ancient 
museum pieces from what should be their 
place of eternal rest. 

* * * 
Valaida (N.) 
*** Mean to me (Turk, Ahlert) (E7838) 
*** You're not the kind (Hudson) (E7836) 
(Parlophone F631—1s. 6d.). 

Valaida Snow (tmp and vocalist) with 
F. Gardner (reeds); H. Owen (imp) ; 
J. Fleming (irmb) ; Scott-Wood (>) ; 
J. Young (g) ; Escott (b) ; J. Jacobson 
(ds). 


This is more like it. The young lady 
sounds natural and at home, and when 
Valaida is just her unaffected self she can 
hold her own with the best. 


* *” * 


Quintette of the Hot Club of France 

*** Nagasaki (Dixon, Warren)  (v) 

(OZA1290) 
*** Sweet chorus (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
(OZA1295) 
(H.M.V. B8518—1s. 6d.). 

S. Grappelly (vin); D. Reinhardt 
(solo g); J. Reinhardt, L. Vola (gs) ; 
R. Chapet ()). 

So they can’t forget the eternal vocaliser 
even in a delightful combination like this. 
That knocks one star off Nagasaki. Even 
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so it gets three, which means the outfit 
is well up to form. 

The obverse is a melodious little item 
at slow tempo, but perhaps not quite 
outstanding enough as a composition or 
gripping enough in its performance to 
compare with some of the Quintette’s 
other records. 

* * 
Teddy al and His Kings of Swing 

*** Taint no use (Lane) (v by Teddy 

Foster) (OE£A4141) 
*** When a lady meets a gentleman down 
South (Oppenheim, Cleary) 
(v by Teddy Foster) (OEA4143) 
(H.M.V. BD5141—"15s. 6d.). 

Foster (tmp and vocalist) with Fred 
Gardner (reeds) ; Bob Leach (p) ; Sam 
Gelsley (gz); Irving Leador (4) ; Jack 
Burrows (ds). 

So Teddy Foster has left Decca for 
H.M.V., and on the whole I think the 
E.M.I. reproduction shows him off to better 
effect. The performances are perhaps a 
bit.on the noisy side, but they are bright, 
and Teddy and Freddy G. go to town in 
the approved style. I am by no means 
certain, however, that the chief honours 
haven’t gone to Sam Gelsley, whose guitar- 
ing behind the vocals does much to give 
the passages whatever swing they may have. 


PARLOPHONE 


Bud Freeman and His Windy City Five 
(Am.) 
***** Keep smiling at trouble (Jolson, De 
Sylva, Gensler) (60193) 
**** What is there to say (Duke, Harburg) 
(60190) 
(Parlophone R2285—2s. 6d.). 

Freeman (ten and cl) with Be n 
(tmp) ; Claude Thornhill () ; E. Condon 
(g) ; Grachan Moncur ()) ; Cole (ds). 

Two grand examples of the small band 
going to town. What is there to say, at 
medium tempo, is superficially just another 
good busk, but listen to it a second time 
and you realise that there is more in it 
even than that. The solos have the taste 
and style that stamps those responsible as 
artists of the first magnitude. 

But the faster Keep smiling is the side. 
It works up a terrific atmosphere. The 
excitement reaches its height with Thorn- 
hill’s piano solo, a grand piece of work, 
even though it is a little under recorded, 
and from then onwards the way these 
lads swing is just sensational. 


* * * 
Bix Beiderbecke and His Orch. (Am.) 
** Wa-da-da (Barris, Cavanaugh) 
(400995) 


Miff Mole and His Little Molers (Am.) 
* Imagination (Livingstone) aaa 
(Parlophone R2286—2s. 6d. 

400995—Leon “ Bix” Beiderbecke (tmp) 
with  feay ” Friedman (c/) ; Bill Rank 
(trmb), Lennie Hayton (), Min Liebrook 
(bass-sax) ; Geo. Marsh (ds 

81296—Mole (trmb) with Fud Living- 
stone (ci and ten), Red Nichols, Phil 

Napoleon (imps); Arthur Schutt (/) ; 

Eddie Lang (bjo) ; Dick McDonough (z) : 

Adrian Rollini (bass-sax) ; ; Vic Berton (ds). 

Even with Bix, I cannot work up a great 
deal of enthusiasm over this 1928 version 
of Wa-da-da. Rhythmically it has the swing 
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of its day, and that, little as it is, is about 
as much as can be said for it. 

Imagination, revived about a year earlier, 
seems even more dated and interests me 
even less, If the personnel given above— 
I have taken it from a note I made from 
someone’s statement when I was in New 
York in 1930—is present, only about half 
of it seems to be. There is no trace of a 
second trumpet and I can hear no guitar. 
Vic Berton’s corny cymbal is, however, 
painfully prominentall through—and instead 
of holding it together only tends to make 
more patchy a treatment that was already 
too broken up. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


Wingy Mannone and His Orch. (Am.) 
Afterglow (Stillman, Ram, Levant) 
(v by Wingy Mannone) 
(OA102377) 
Basin Street Blues (S. Williams) (v by 
Wingy Mannone) (OA101573) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR23g01—1:s.). 


If it weren’t for yet more of that ever- 
lasting squawking which the labels naively 
describe as vocal refrains, these would be 
a couple of nice records. Wingy plays 
natural, unforced, trumpet, behind which 
is a background which someone seems to 
have taken the trouble to organise into 
melodiously co-ordinated harmony, and the 
performances are not without the inde- 
finable but all important feature still known 


as Swing. 
VOCALION 


Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra 
(Am, mixed) 





**** Here’s love in your eye (Robin, Rainger) 
(v by Vera Lane) (LA1159) 
**** You came to my rescue (Robin, Rainger) 
(v by Vera Lane) (LA1158) 
(Vocalion S41—2s. 6d.). 

Wilson (/) with Benny Goodman (c/) ; 
V. Musso (ten) ; “ Chris ” Griffin (tmp) : 
Reuss (g) ; H. Goodman (}) ; Krupa (ds): 
Lionel Hampton (vibraphone). 

Apart from the fact that they are well 
up to the Wilson average standard, there 
are certain additional features of interest 
in both these new January Vocalions— 
incidentally the only two from the supple- 
ment which have reached me by the time 
of closing for press. 

Firstly, Wilson is one of the few who 
seem able to make “ commercial ’’ titles 
interesting. 

Secondly, in the combination is that 
coloured vibraphone wizard Lionel Hamp- 
ton. The best record in which to hear 
him is Dinah by the Goodman Quartette 
(H.M.V. B8503), but he plays more than 
enough in these Vocalions to enable you 
to appreciate his prowess. Now I am going 
to make a statement that will cause the 
fat to flare up, but that doesn’t frighten 
me. It is my considered opinion that, 
delicious as Red Norvo is, Lionel Hampton 
plays him under the table. 

Thirdly, Vera Lane. The young lady is 
none other than Helen Ward cf Mr. Good- 
man’s orchestra. She has never sounded so 
well—something of a cross between Billie 
Holiday and Mildred Bailey, and not so far 
behind either of them. Which is saying a 
good deal, isn’t it! 

Fourthly, Vido Musso’s tenor. This lad 
seems to be getting more confidence in his 








new surroundings, and looks as though he 

may justify all the ballyhoo that went 

around when Goodman took him into his 
band from the comparatively obscure 

Hollywood outfit in which Benny found 

him. 

* * * 

Billie Holiday (N.) and Her Orch. (Am. ) 
**** Billie’s blues (Billie Holiday) (19538) 
**%** Fine romance (Fields, Kern) (v) (19971) 

19538—Billie Holiday (vocalist) with 

Art Shaw (cl); Berigan (tmp); Joe 

Bushkin (?) ; McDonough (g), P. Peier- 

son (b) ; “ Cbey ” Cole (ds). 

19971-—with Fazola (cl) ; Berigan (tmp): 
Clyde Hart (~); McDonough (g) ; 
Bernstein (b) ; * Cosy ” Cole (ds). 

Again I must warn Miss Holiday to be 
careful about that suggestion of roughness 
in her voice which is apt to show through 
when she forgets to be careful about it. 
Even so, I must mark the young lady 
high: she has the style. Also she appears 
to be no mean song writer. Billie’s blues 
is typical Blues with a ring of sincerity. 

Some grand work is also to be heard 
from the accompanying orchestra. Berigan 
and Cole are elegant in both titles. Bushkin 
also shines in the Blues and in Fine romanc 
Fazola’s clarinet is up in the Goodman 
class. Another tower of strength in this 
side is Bernstein. What a bass player ! 





RUMBAS 





Conga Rhythm 


Lecuona Cuban Boys 
*** Porti (For you) (Bruguera) 
Spanish) (CL5689) 
**%* Por toi, Madona (Schmitt, Neuville) 
(v in French) (CL5687) 
(Columbia FB1593—1!s. 6d.). 

I list the above not so much for themselves 
(because they are not the best records the 
band has made) but to remind you that in a 
special supplement Columbia have made 
available a number of other performances 
by this orchestra. 

I have not heard them, as review copies 
do not seem to be available, but if they do 
anything like justice to this combination, 
some of them must be wonderful. Since they 
first appeared here about eighteen months 
ago the Lecuona Boys have been in Paris, 
and they have improved out of all recog- 
nition. When they were brought back to 
London a few weeks ago for one night to 
play for the Primrose League Ball, Columbia 
took the opportunity to stage.a press show, 
and the performance was really thrilling. 
Hard-baked legitimate critics went away full 
of enthusiasm for a music that had for once 
startled them out of their polite conservatism. 

I would particularly like you to hear some 
of the band’s Congas. From the supplement 
MCg3110, MCgo053 and MCg3078 look 
promising. 


(v in 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


First of all there are three song. medley records which arrived 
too late for notice in the December issue. All are in similar 
vein and may provide appropriate accompaniment to a little 
community singing at the New Year’s gathering. They are 
Roy Fox 1936 Hit Parade by Roy Fox and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V. C2875), At the Landsdowne by Brian Lawrance and 
his Landsdowne Sextet (Decca K850) and The Hits of 1936 
played by Lew Stone and his Band on K854. 

Of the January issues I commend you to an interesting record 
H.M.V. BD367) by Amton and the Paramount Theatre 
Orchestra with, as usual, Reginald Foort at the Paramount 
organ ; the title is Echoes of the Orient. ‘This type of pot-pourri 
is far more satisfying than those ‘‘ stew-pots ’’ of popular songs 
which in most cases have been played ad nauseum long before 
they reach the montage stage. Geraldoland on Decca F6201 
and Big Hit Parade on Parlo. F618 played by Geraldo and 
his Gaucho Tango Orchestra and Billy Thorburn and his 
Music respectively are in this category. There is some excuse 
for the Geraldo disc since the tunes chosen are more aged and 
therefore are somewhat of a refresher. 

A bright contribution comes from the Jules Ruben Trio 
two pianos with drum accompaniment) on Decca F6196 ; it 
is a selection from Everything is Rhythm. There is nothing pre- 
tentious about it really, but it has not the polish of Columbia 
¥B1588 on which Carroll Gibbons and his boy friends have 
recorded selections from the films Big Broadcast of 1937 and 
Sing, Baby sing nor has it the style which Charlie Kunz exhibits 
once again in Charlie Kunz Medley, No. R23. This is on Rex 
8938 and I suppose as long as Kunz continues to make such 
discs so will the fans, and others, buy them. Similar remarks 
apply also to the piano selections by Patricia Rossborough 
who trips through Popular Hits No. 2 on Parlo. F643. I sincerely 
hope, however, that she is not going to follow the example of 
Len Green who continues his Melodies of the Month series on 
Decca F6210; her time and accomplishments could be occupied 
with much better material. 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye also scamper through a medley 
of tunes of earlier days—(Alexander’s Rag Time Band, &c.) ; the 
title is Fox Trot Medley and the number Parlophone F6q2. 
Emmie Joyce and Hal Chambers strike a different note 
(though the idea is not new) in Popular Signature Tunes which 
include those of Henry Hall, Jack Hylton, Ambrose, Roy Fox, 
Jack Payne, &c. These two, also, are piano duettists new to 
me, who follow the beaten track fairly closely ; middle register 
theme and high note variations (Col. FB1587). 

Harold Ramsay, after last month’s display, seems in a penitent 
mood and certainly better suited to his Six Great Melodies series 
(this is No. 2) which includes old favourites such as Roses of 
Picardy, Somewhere a Voice is Calling, Perfect Day, Until, Trees, and 
At Dawning. I may be wrong, but Ramsay always seems to be 
striving for effect, and meanwhile forgets all about interpreta- 
tion; he is more successful here on Parlophone F634. The 
last of the cinema organ records is one by Al Bo! on who 
takes a leaf out of the Croudson book by playing a Medley of 
Serenades on H.M.V. BD395. Here the instrument is used and 
not abused. 


Vocalists 


Gracie Fields. Congratulations, Miss Fields. The honour 
your home town intends to confer upon you next May is indeed 
a pretty feather in your cap. 

It is rather appropriate, too, that Miss Fields should choose 
to record A Feather in her Tyrolean Hat. This is a number that 
bids fair to have a good run ; this version of it is one of the very 
best I have heard. One would have expected some of that 
inimitable burlesque in a song of this kind ; but no, Miss Fields 


wisely resists any temptation and treats us to some pretty good 
yodelling and straightforward light singing. On the other side 
of this disc (Rex 8936) is Did Your Mother Come from Ireland ; 
the atmosphere here is more sentimental but it is sentiment of 
a different kind to that so appropriately expressed by Greta 
Keller in Drop in next time you’re passing, coupled with an old 


‘favourite Me and the Moon on Decca F6189. She is in grand form 


on both sides, and after you have heard Hetty King on Decca 
F6206 singing Fill ’Em Up and acted on the advice on this and 
the other side (Tell her the Old, Old Story) you too, maybe, will 
feel in good spirits and in the right frame of mind to do an Irish 
jig to Mat Hanigan’s Aunt sung in grand style by Peggy Dell, 
who couples it with just a Sprig of Shamrock on Decca F6167. 
Of the other two discs by Miss Dell, and perhaps the better of the 
two is Mickey Hickey’s Band and Nell Flaherty’s Drake on Decca 
F6168. 

I may be wrong, but somehow neither the true personality 
of Elsie Randolph nor that of Jack Buchanan are adequately 
conveyed on the three Brunswick discs of various songs from their 
Palace Theatre show “ This’ll Make You Whistle.” For example, 
the title Without Rhythm on 02347 is as fitting a verdict as any 
I could apply to Buchanan’s rendering of either this or the 
reverse title ; I’m in a Dancing Mood and This’ll Make You Whistle 
(02348) sung as duets show a marked improvement which Miss 
Randolph just cannot maintain in My Red Letter Day and You've 
Got the Wrong Rumba (02349). On the whole, disappointing. 

The Three Cheers help Bing Crosby to portray some real 
sob-stuff in both Just one Word of Consolation and Dear Old Girl 
on Brunswick 02341, but Bing really needs no help from anyone 
other then Victor Young and his Orchestra, hear For Love 
Alone and I never Realised on 02281. The latter title is easily 
the best effort ; it is so effortless and believe it or not, There’s 
two sides to Every Story as Dick Powell would have us know on 
Decca F6194. This is not a good number and Powell’s particular 
style is better suited to J want the whole World to Love You on the 
reverse. 

The Street Singer gets more prolific each month ; three 
records bear his label, and since other artists and combinations 
seem to be following suit I have no option to be other than 
ruthless with regard to the number of notices given. So here 
goes. Tracy’s outstanding record is Solitude and Trees. I never 
thought the latter title would stand repeating again; I was 
wrong ; this version is most enjoyable, but not quite up to the 
standard of expression displayed in Solitude (Decca F6209). 
Tracy’s second best are on Decca F6235 ; the more modern 
Til Sing You a Thousand Love Songs and The way you look to-night. 

I cannot make up my mind about The Charioteers, a new 
vocal quartet on Brunswick 02335. Their style seems to be 
a cross between that of the Comedy Harmonists and the Hill- 
Billies. Their harmony is all right but the rather violent bursts 
of light and then shade are conflicting. Some may think 
differently so hear them in St. Louis Blues and Snowball. On 
the other hand Sophie Tucker is most convincing in her 
monological numbers ; I almost believed her myself in Life 
Begins at Forty (Parlo. F621) and her exhortation of Toscanini 
in You'll have to Swing It on Parlo. F622 are most amusing. 

Front Page News is a number somewhat out of the ordinary 
and to date is the subject matter of one of Leslie Hutchinson’s 
most attractive records (Parlo. F620) ; it is coupled with Did 
You Mean It the high light of which is a ‘‘ Hutch ” piano inter- 
lude ; not brilliant, just straightforward and pleasant. 

Both Sam Browne and Denny Dennis have chosen numbers 
from the “ Big Broadcast of 1937.’ Browne has recorded 
Have You forgotten so soon and Talking through my heart (H.M.V. 
PD397) and the Dennis numbers are To Mary—with Love and 
Here’s Love in Your Eyes (H.M.V. BD398). There is little to 
choose between these two discs ; naturally, microphone experience 
and complete abandon tell their story in favour of 397, but 
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against this is the somewhat richer voice on 398. It is said that 
the ear is selective and the microphone collective, but Max 
Miller cares nothing about either ; whatever he has to say or 
sing just comes out breezily and sometimes rather bluntly ; 
Ophelia and Down in the Valley on H.M.V. BD396 are typical 
of him ; but the ear is selective ! 

I am particularly glad to see that Columbia took the oppor- 
tunity to rope Jackie Heller into their studio whilst he is over 
here. I heard him for the first time on Saturday night (Decem- 
ber 19th) as the guest in Henry Hall’s Hour and noted then his 
extraordinary easy delivery and clear enunciation, These are 
features well reproduced in Crazy With Love and I’m in a Dancing 
Mood on FB1583. Many of our English singers might study 
his methods to advantage. Even Les Allen in /’// Sing you a 
Thousand Love Songs and When did you leave Heaven is not so easy, 
but he is very nearly (not quite) as satisfying (Columbia 
FB1584). 

Only one hill-billy record arrived in time and this at the very 
last moment ; it is of The Hill Billies singing The Strawberry 
Roan and When the Bloom is on the Sage (Regal-Zono MR2293), 
and so there is no alternative but to accept it at its face value, 
though they have done better as regards choice of song on earlier 
discs. 

Now comes a record that is sure to titillate the fancy ; it is a 
selection of the tunes from Swing Time by Turner Layton 
(Columbia FB1585). Not all the chosen items are ideally 
suited to Layton’s particular style but they are at least well, 
and clearly sung ; and so far is one of the best vocal records from 
this film. Another record that demands investigation is 
Parlophone F633 on which Ike Hatch jumps out of his usual 
lethargy in that evergreen Lady be Good ; the backing too, is of 
another old favourite Ain’t Misbehavin’ in which Hatch is just 
as lively. 

A new comedienne Marion Dawson makes her début on 
Regal-Zono MR2294 with ’Omely and At my time of life ; broad 
humour which may appeal to some but not to me. I much prefer 
the happy atmosphere which the Rocky Mountaineers and 
The Bunk House Boys always manage to create in their 
records. Haul that Timber, Springtime in the Rockies and Wal 
I Swan on Columbia FB1581 are wholesome entertainment. 

Of all the vocal records that have come my way this month 
I reserve pride of place for H.M.V. BD394—Jack Hylton’s 
Swingtette. In both Good-bye and Rocking Chair they display 
a polish and technique second only to the best form of the 
Boswell Sisters. This is, I believe, the first solo record they 
have made in this country. Their broadcasts and records with 
Hylton’s band have never really provided full scope for them 
to display their abilities. This disc leaves one in no doubt. 
More please! 


Light Orchestral, Accordions, &c. 
As almost everyone knows When Day is Done is the signature 


tune of Ambrose and his Orchestra. Normally it is a song 
of simple construction and pleasing melody but as played by 
the band on Decca K84g9 it becomes much more than this, 
though, despite the elaboration, I am not so sure that I do not 
prefer it minus the concert arrangement. LEscapado (for which 
many thanks, Ambrose) on the other side is much more to my 
liking, and so far as I am concerned, would have induced me to 
buy the disc even if the other side had been left blank. It is a 
colourful piece of music composed and splendidly arranged by 
Sid Phillips. It is intended, I believe, to suggest musically the 
vicissitudes of a South American elopement and as interpreted 
by the Ambrose combination certainly conveys—a sense of 
intrigue, mystery, flight and eventual exultation. If you have 
heard this over the air then you will not need my recommend- 
ation ; if not, go get it. 

The honours of the next record are equally divided between 
Debroy Somers Band and Raymond Newell (baritone). 
Without the Newell vocals both Song of the Grateful Heart and 
Land of Hope and Glory (Columbia FB1589) would lose much of 
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their attraction ; as it is the combine of band and singer is 
admirable. 

Now come five records of light and airy morsels ; first 
Columbia FB1580 which Albert Sandler and his Orchestra 
play Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life and a Serenata, Souvenir de Capri ; 
then Parlophone R2288, Imre and his Hungarian 

y Orchestra playing *O Sole Mio and La Paloma; The 
Vienna Salon Orchestra follow with two Heykens pieces, the 
familiar Serenade and Under the Balcony (Regal-Zono MR2291) ; the 
always acceptable Waldteufel waltzes Espana and Die Werber are 
neatly, and the former unusually well executed by the Orchestra 
Mascotte on Parlophone R2289 and lastly Edith Lorand and 
her Viennese Orchestra cap the lot with splendid interpre- 
tations of Tesoro Mio (waltz) and Czibulka’s Stefani Gavoite 
(Parlophone R2290). 

Nursery Rhymes Up-to-date by Fred Hartley and his Quintette 
on Decca F6205 is not what you may imagine it to be; it is a 
rather amusing idea of nursery rhyme tunes set to modern lyrics 
which are sung with due decorum by Brian Lawrance. 
more alluring music—Gypsy Airs and a Medley of Strauss Waltzes 
by Don Rico and his Gypsy Girls Orchestra on Decca 
F6204. Not quite up to their usual standard of playing nor 
to that of Alfredo and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B8514) in 
I once had a Heart, Margarita and Serenade in the Night. 

Of the accordion combinations I enjoyed most that skit Lei’s 
have a Tiddley at the Milk Bar combined with Income Tax by Billy 
Reid and his Accordion Band on Decca F6192 ; yes, even to 
the exclusion of their recapitulation of Audrey, Litile Audrey and 
On my Little Toboggan (Decca F6191). Shoe Shine Boy by Primo 
Scala’s Accordion Band is comparatively dull, but you can 
afford to ignore this, for their lively Peter’s Pop Keeps a Lollipop 
Shop on the reverse is well worth the modest bob (Rex 8935). 
But if accordions are your métier then I strongly advise you 
not to miss To You Sweetheart by the London Piano-Accordion 
Band on Regal-Zono MR2208 ; the backing is When the Sun 
says good-night to the mountain which I rate a grade lower and one 
higher than either Have you forgotten so soon? or Golden Heart 
on Regal-Zono MR2297. 

The nearest approach to the Larry Adler mouth-organ 
technique I have heard is revealed by Willie (Red) Newman 
on Regal-Zono MR2296. He plays St. Louis Blues and Shine: 
on, Harvest Moon in an amazing manner. Not only is he master 
of his instrument but he has much more than a smatter of what 
Swing is all about. Hear him. 

Finally, Decca have issued a batch of records of Irish Jigs, 
Reels, Hornpipes, &c. Three records—F6214-6—are by Frank 
Lee’s Tara Ceilidhe Band and contain one side of Irish Figs and 
Liverpool Hornpipe (F6215), one side of Irish Reels and The Show- 
man’s Fancy hornpipe (F6216) and F6214, Miss McLeod’s Reel 
and The Irish Washerwoman. The remaining four records are 
Michael Coleman (violin) with piano accompaniment ; they 
are F6217 which contains four reels, The Liffey Banks, The 
Shaskeen, The Wind that shakes the Barley and The Lady on the island ; 
F6218, two reels—O’ Rourke’s and Wild Irishman—and two jigs, 
Tell her I am and Richard Brennan’s Favourite. Two jigs, Paddy 
Clancey’s Fig and Trip to the Cottage and two hornpipes, High 
Level and McCormack’s are on F6219 and on F6210 there is a jig, 
The kid on the mountain and two reels, Miss McLeod’s Reel and. 
Philip O’Brien’s Delight. 


Humour 

The humorous records have dwindled to a meagre four ; 
for the golfer (and for those who love their wives, too) there are 
two amusing sides of Golf by those two inimitables, Clapham 
and Dwyer (Parlophone F630) ; for the lodgers who don’t love 
other men’s wives, there is a shining example by Sandy Powell 
and Company on Rex 8939 (Sandy, the Lodger) ; and lastly two. 
Decca records—Cecil Johnson Broadcasting. Each record 
contains a running commentary of some imaginary function ; 
F6236 is of the Annual Dinner of the Slate Club Secretaries and F6237 
is a commentary on A Bargain Sale. None are particularly funny 
and consist mostly of a series of not so wise wisecracks. 
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Dance. Recurring Titles and Combinations 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V). The “ Tiger ” 
is dead once more ; but before his inanimate body is cast aside 
on BD5128 (Tiger Rag) the Hylton boys put him through various 
new forms of third degree in an exhilarating manner, after which 
they retire to the Rose Room for comparative peace and quiet, 
but emerge again full of pep on BD5144 playing Mendel’s Son’s 
Swing Song in which Clive Erard and The Swingtette take 
a hand. These, and When a Woman Smiles on BD5143 are the 
Hylton titles to hear. But do not miss 5128. 


Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca), too, have four discs 
of titles in varying styles and moods but fairly uniform in pre- 
sentation and finesse. On F6186 they confirm unmistakably 
that The Miller’s Daughter, Marianne is 
a petite little wench, probably with 
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of Havana. Of these three “ dreams ” I commend you to the least 
known one of Havana. Incidentally this is the first time I have 
met this combination, either on H.M.V. or any other make of 
record. They create a most favourable impression in these 
numbers, and in Who Loves You and Foolish Heart on BD5139. 
Well above the average in rhythmic style and _ in 
musicianship. 


Lipton and his Grosvenor House Band (Decca). 

Yes, they all seem to have made New Year resolutions and put 
them into practice in good time (or are they just trying them 
out ?). Little nonsense and a good deal of thought has been 
put into the arrangement of Sing a Song of Nonsense which is 
admirably carried out, F6190 ; the obverse—Moonlight—and a 
Violin was playing, a waltz, is tame 

by comparison with this and with When 





A Feather in Her Tyrolean Hat which Sam @ 
Browne, with the orchestra, tells us all 
about on F6200 and then proceeds to 
consolidate his position with J’l/ Sing You 
a Thousand Love Songs on F6187. 


jack Payne and his Band (Rex). 
Two records come from this combination; 
they are in good fettle too. Their 
weakest number is A Rendezvoux with a 
Dream, but the backing Does your heart 
beat for me (8932) and those on 8931 
Never Gonna Dance and a real snappy Pick 
Yourself Up more than make amends. 
The latter title is the best we have 
had from Jack Payne ‘for some 
time. 


noted. 


F628. 


Lew Stone and his Band (Decca). 
It is probably coincidence that, after 
my remarks last month about the Stone 
combination, they should turn in in 
a really first rate performance of that 
grand number Afterglow (vocal by Bert 
Yarlett) backed by a neat Papa Tree-Top 
Tall (F6208) ; these reveal the band 
in contrasting vein admirably. And 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


In future all records which fall in 
this category will be found in this 
panel. The abilities of such as Gerry 
Moore and Victor Silvester are so 
well known that it is futile to attempt 
any criticism except in the case of 
erratic tempo which will be duly 


Gerry Moore. 
had You (Slow Fox Trot), and Who 
Loves You ? (Quickstep), Parlophone 


Victor Silvester and His Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). 
Out Where the Blue Begins (Slow Fox 
Trot) and To You, Sweetheart (Quick- 
step), F627; When the Poppies Bloom 
Again (Slow Fox Trot), and J’ll Sing 
You a Thousand Love Songs (Quick- 
step), F 617; Have You Forgotten so 
Soon ? (Waltz), and J was saying to the 
Moon (Slow Fox Trot), F626. 


@ a4 Lady Meets a Gentleman down South on 
F6223. 


Johnny Johnson and his Orchestra 
(Rex) are just ordinary in You turned 
the tables on me and Sing, Baby, Sing 
on 8918 and 8919 respectively ; and 
in both cases I prefer the backings— 
San Francisco by Jack Shilkret and 
his Orchestra and When did You 
Leave Heaven by Vincent Lopez and 
Piano Solo, if J his Orchestra. All are just so-so. 

Billy Thorburn and his Music 
(Parlophone) are rather unusual in 
I dream of San Marino; the arrange- 
ment is neat and ideally suited to the 
type and the interpretation competent 
(F619). The other side, When my dream 
boat comes Home suffers by comparison ; 
I definitely prefer the tango My heart 
is fulls of Sunshine on F641 ; the star 
number, however, is the backing to 
this, a song from the film ‘ Follow 
Your Heart ’—Magnolias in the Moon- 
light which is also served up sweetly 
by Roy Fox and his Band (H.M.V.) 








still another side of their capabilities @ 
is revealed on F6188 ; same standard 

of execution, too—Shades of Hades and 

Ups and Downs. The latter is a saxophone solo and is Joe 
Crossman’s side ; he composed it and he plays it—and so 
it should be good. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone). It seems 
that these lads, too, have been polishing up their brass and 
execution ; I’m talking through my heart on F625 backed with 
When a lady meets a gentleman down South are both noteworthy 
performances, though the latter is marred by a coarse vocal. 
Harry Roy’s Ragamuffins (F624) do not show the same pre- 
cision in Hot Lips in which they make a raggy beginning but line up 
nicely towards the end ; and in I’m a Ding Dong Daddy on the 
other side they have thoroughly made up their minds about tempo 
and everything else. ‘‘ You ought to hear them do their stuff.” 


Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex) always seem to play safe by 
adopting a line of approach somewhere between ordinary com- 
mercial and the advanced and more pretentious arrangements, 
the result is that almost every title they record is soundly con- 
structed and cleanly presented. J’l sing you a thousand love songs 
(8934) is a typical example of what I -mean, and although Stardust 
on the other side is certainly not outstanding it is most pleasant. 
Fairy on the Christmas Tree receives treatment most appropriate 
for the kiddies, 8940 ; I dream of San Marino is the backing to 
this disc and also on one side of H.M.V. BD5140 which Ronnie 
Munro and his Dance Orchestra couple with Let me dream 


—@ on BD5148. The opening here is 
rather stodgy, develops nicely and 
then relapses ; Crazy with Love on the 

reverse receives brighter treatment, but the tune is not so 
attractive as either the Magnolias or I was Saying to the Moon 
in BD5149. This is from the film ““Go West, Young Man” 
and is coupled with To You Sweetheart, another sweet tune in which 
the band are in their element. 


Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) give the best 
version I have heard of It’s a sin to tell a lie which on Parlophone 
F623 is renamed Swinging to those Lies. The theme is given by 
a lady vocalist after which the Georgians with Gonella doing 
the vocal, swing the tune right manfully to the end. If this does 
not sound the death knell of one of the most hackneyed tunes 
ever then I’m a Dutchman. I[’l/ “ Swing” You a Thousand 
Love Songs, as you may guess receives like treatment. In /t’s 
the Rhythm in Me (F640) the combination waxes really hot just 
to warm up their instruments for a very pleasant and soothing 
exposition of Afterglow (the title is appropriate too) on the other 
side combining good rhythmic measure with sweet melody very 
effectively. 


Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra (Columbia) close 
this section with clearly rendered versions of Leafy Lanes (waltz), 
I wasn’t Lying when I said I loved you (FB1591) ; Have you forgotten 


These are more 


The 


so soon and Here’s Love in your Eye (FB1590). 
in the nature of light music than of dance music. 
rhythm is too weak and stodgy for dancing. 
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Dance Bands. Singles 


The tango records are a particularly poor lot ; there is only 
one that has any quality and that is Parlophone OT146—the 
Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro playing Las Doce Menos 
Cinco and Canillita; the others, which include Serenade in the 
Night and Hallo, Signorina by Bernard and his Orchestra 
(Decca M467) and I’/l Always be a comrade true by the Robert 
Renard Dance Orchestra and J once had a heart, Margarita 
by Bernard Ette and his Orchestra (Parlophone F636) lack 
the essential ingredients, especially rhythm. 


Don Miguel and his Cuban Music play the only real 
rumbas to come my way in a lukewarm style. The better of 
the two on Columbia FB1582 is Masabi ; the other is Hot Spell. 
Por Ti (Pour Vous) and Pour Toi, Madona played by the Lecuona 
Cuban Boys on Columbia FB1593, are neither tangos nor 
rumbas nor fox-trots ; they seem to me to be just pleasant mixtures 
of all three types, melody and maraccas ; Conga Rhythm is, I 
believe, the correct term. 


Carrol Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans play 
one of the most tuneful numbers of the moment—I’m in a Dancing 
Mood—on Columbia FB1592, and certainly at their hands it 
loses none of its charm, though this arrangement is only second 
best to the Ambrose one. The reverse is occupied with a rather 
dull version of Did you mean it ? 


Ray Noble and his Orchestra present something unusual 
in fox-trot rhythms in J’ve got you under my skinon H.M.V. BD5147 ; 
it is not so very attractive and as regards arrangement I much 
prefer the reverse Easy to Love with our old friend Al Bowlly 
doing the vocal. Incidentally, it is rumoured that he will be 
returning to England on the expiration of his present contract. 
There’s a place for him! 
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Billy Cotton and his Band make a charming side with A 
Little Bit Later On ; the outstanding features are pleasant vocals 
(there are two, one by a lady and the other by a trio), and clean 
unpretentious’ arrangement ably rendered. The reverse is 
Foolish Heart which seems to lag a little by comparison (Rex 
8933). A jolly good bob’s worth. 


On Regal-Zono MR2304 there is only one side you need 
worry about and that is Magnolias in the Moonlight played by 
Frank Tanner and his Rhythm Kings; the other side, 
I wasn’t Lying when I said I loved you by George Hall and his 
Orchestra is competent but very ordinary. Not so MR2302 
where Tempo King and his Kings of Tempo give cheery 
renderings of J was saying to the Moon and You're giving me a song 
and a dance ; not all that is good, but very nearly. Who loves 
You by George Hall and his Orchestra has nothing in par- 
ticular to commend it but this disc Regal-Zono MR2303 is 
worth a hearing if only for the creditable swing of Amanda 
Randolph and her Orchestra in I’ve got something in my eye. 


Bram Martin and his Band play Every Road leads back to 
Ireland and To You, Sweetheart, in quite an apathetical manner 
on Regal-Zono MR2300 ; you can give this a miss if you like, 
though you must not forego hearing Jimmy Dorsey and his. 
Orchestra in The Boston Tea Party and It ain’t Right on 
Brunswick 02334 nor, if you like melody sweetly played, must 
you miss the Afterglow of Jan Garber and his Orchestra 
on Brunswick 02338 ; both are rather sugary, I’ll admit, but 
you may not like them any worse for that. And in complete 
contrast there is Cab Calloway and his Band in dear old 
Dinah and The Man from Harlem on Rex 8924. This re-issue 
from the Brunswick catalogue is for the fans, definitely ; do not 


miss the opportunity. BoHEMIAN 


M. SAX AND HIS PHONE 


by RICHARD WELFORD 
From Royal Favour to General Popularity 


HE saxophone was invented in 1840 by Adolphe Sax. It is 

a modern instrument in comparison with the piano and 
violin which have been known since the sixteenth century, while 
a “lyre” was heard in the Garden of Eden. Although some 
people regard its inventor as a misanthrope he was actually 
a likeable and popular man, well known at the court of Louis 
Philippe of France. 

Born at Dinant in 1814, Sax was the son of a famous Belgian 
musical instrument maker and showed early promise, both for 
his father’s trade and as a musician. He entered the Brussels 
Conservatoire, and was a fine player on the clarinet. It was his 
favourite instrument, and experiments in its design gave birth also 
to the saxophones. They are referred to affectionately as a family 
of five. Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass. 

Hoping to make both fame and fortune he moved to Paris in 
1842. With the help of Berlioz and others he overcame lack of 
capital and won a silver medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1844— 
much to the disgust of his rivals, who were apparently predecessors 
of the modern anti-sax mongers. Despite business jealousies he 
had many friends, notably amongst journalists, and one, General 
de Rumigny, A.D.C. to Louis. Sax exploited this opportunity to 
flaunt the superiority of his instruments over those used in the 
French military bands, and after a special competition saxophones 
replaced all horns, oboes and bassoons on July 31, 1845. Although 
inferior in compass and power of articulation they give a greater 
sustaining power in certain combinations with a kind of ’cello 
quality. Hence our full-blooded dance bands. 

They were registered in 1846 and it is interesting to 
compare their present perfection and popularity with the 


earlier progress made by Sax. With his various instrumental 
families, saxhorns, sax trombas and saxophones he obtained gold 
medals at Paris in 1849 and 1855, the Council Medal in 1851 and 
the Grand Prix in 1867. He also exhibited in London. Bankrupt 
in 1852 he made arrangements with his creditors and went on 
to win the latter honours. 

But with all this merit he was not a man of business. He gained 
fame but not fortune, and his establishment and fine collection 
of musical instruments came under the hammer. The best 
specimens were bought by museums in Paris and Brussels. A 
printed catalogue of 467 items reveals many infringements of his 
patents and he died in Paris on February 4, 1894, a poor man. 

Forty-two years ago and now several firms sell hundreds of the 
instruments which were invented by his skill and high ideals of 
perfection. They range from about £16 to £60 apiece and 
provide good employment and happy evenings for thousands 
of people all over the world. The best instruments are made from 
a special process French brass, and are either silver or gold plated. 
Great care is taken in their manufacture and they are guaranteed 
for anything up to twenty years. Other attractive features for the 
beginner are the benefits of hire purchase and proof against rough 
handling, either by the player or his neighbours. 

The saxophone is rarely used for full orchestra. Kastner was 
first in 1844. Others include Wagner and Strauss with his 
Domestic Symphony, although it started life with a king’s approval. 
About 1920 there was a mild stir among modern highbrows when 
it was given a solo part at the Proms. In 1936 it again had that 
distinction, a fitting, if belated tribute to a man of perseverance 
who loved his work and art. 
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LAYTON 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


2 arrestingly furnished in charming colour schemes, 
books and pictures, are the impressions which remain with 
me of Turner Layton’s house in St. John’s Wood. The drawing- 
room has as its mural decorations some interesting examples of 
the art of the poster, the hall is dominated by an impressive 
James Gunn canvas of Mrs. Turner Layton, and Mr. Layton 
also possesses some notable early John drawings. It is a house 
of character, a background which only a person of lively artistic 
enthusiasms could have brought into being ; as a background 
it well represents the culture and personality of Turner Layton. 
To sit talking in one of these rooms with Mr. Layton is one of 
the major pleasures of life, conversation 
flows easily, Mr. Layton is a perfect 
host, he has the gift of putting a guest 
at ease, of imparting a feeling of warmth 
to one’s heart, it is with regret that you 
put on your hat and say good-bye to 
hini. 

We talked in a room where there was 
every evidence of music being made and 
heard—a piano scattered with scores and 
songs, a gramophone and radio. Yet 
where were the records Turner Layton 
had made or helped to make ? 

During the long years of his associa- 
tion with Johnstone, Turner Layton 
co-operated in the making of upwards 
of three hundred records which had a 
sale of over ten million copies. I doubt 
whether even the sales of the Peter 
Dawson records can excel these extra- 
ordinary figures. And last year, his first 
year as a soloist, Turner Layton made 
some forty records, one of these alone, 
Charmaine, sold a quarter of a million 
copies. 

There is not one of his own records 
in his home. 

At one time, he told me, he had 
piles of his own records, a monument 
to his industry, which were never played 
and merely accumulated dust. One day he cleared them all out, 
sending them to hospitals. Now the only records of his own he 
hears are his tests. When he travels north, singing at music halls, 
a fan friend of his invariably calls to see him, bringing with 
him a dozen Layton records, and asks if Mr. Layton would like 
to play them on the portable radiogram which is always a 
part of whatever dressing room he is temporarily occupying. 
“Don’t remind me of my past sins,” is the usual reply. 

Turner Layton was born in Washington, D.C. For three 
generations his people had been American. His father had come 
from New Jersey to take up a government post in Washington 
as a doctor of music. His mother was not musical at all and 
coulkl not even carry a tune in her head. She belonged to 
innumerable clubs, and was a well known public speaker, her 
excellent diction being employed on behalf of politics and various 
social welfare movements. His father, besides his official position 
as assistant superintendant of music of the Washington public 
schools, was also the conductor of a famous Negro choir, indeed, 
also having a finger in most of the musical activities of the city. 
As a result, young Layton from his very beginnings never heard 
anything else but music in his home. There was singing in the 
house everyday, and all day long, weekdays and Sundays. 
It was planned that he should be a pianist, and for six or seven 
years he studied with this end in view. But he did not put any 
great heart into his studies, being too young to realise that 





only through hard work could he arrive at any standard and 
achieve success. But he was intensely interested in music and 
delighted in the background of good music which was always 
being sung and played in his home, a rendezvous of the best 
coloured musicians in Washington. 

When he was sixteen, Coleridge-Taylor came to stay with 
his father, who was then preparing the first performance in 
America of Hiawatha, and Turner was deputised to show the 
composer the city. He remembers how amused he was because 
Coleridge-Taylor spoke so differently from the coloured people 
in Washington. On going through the orchestral parts, Turner’s 

father discovered that that for the bas- 
soon was missing. Coleridge-Taylor was 





Turner Layton 


sitting in front of the fire in his slippers. 
‘** That’s a pity,” he said. ‘* What can 
I do with no orchestral score ? But I 
must have the bassoon part.” In an 
hour, and from a pianoforte transcrip- 
tion, he wrote out the missing part. 

Disheartened with his pianistic pro- 
gress, Turner Layton suddenly had an 
urge to be a doctor. He gave up music 
almost entirely and for two years took 
the lectures and studied medicine at 
Pennsylvania University. Then his father 
died. Throughout his life he had always 
managed his financial affairs badly and 
he left everything in a chaotic state, but 
one fact quickly emerged, he had died 
practically penniless. With his financial 
backing gone, Turner Layton had to 
abandon his studies at the University, 
and find remunerative work of some 
kind. The only thing he could turn to 
account was his, then, moderate pianistic 
attainments. 

He went to New York and sought out 
an old friend of his father’s—James 
Reese Europe, the famous bandmaster. 
Europe gave him odd jobs to do with 
his many orchestras and dance bands. 
This continued for three years. Meanwhile Layton had 
begun to write tunes. But he found it a hard struggle to 
get inside the music publishing business in New York ; eventually 
he managed “to crash the gate” with a song called Sweet 
Emmalina, my girl. This had an enormous success and enabled 
Layton to give up his dance band playing and devote himself 
entirely to the composition of popular tunes. 

For the next six years he did nothing else but this. He 
describes his success as “‘ comparative” ; but it was much more 
than this. During that time he had 150 songs published, four 
or five of these attained a world wide popularity, each of these 
sold at least a million copies, some of them, such as Dear Old 
Southland, Strut, Miss Lizzie, Way Down Yonder in New Orleans 
and After you’ve Gone are still extensively played by jazz bands 
and concert orchestras. In more serious vein he composed a 
set of Creole Love Songs. 

He also wrote the music for two “all coloured” revues— 
Strut, Miss Lizzie and Ethiopian Nights, and both of these had 
long runs in New York and Chicago: these successes resulted 
in a commission to write the music of the musical comedy Three 
Showers which had a season’s run on Broadway. ‘To an audition, 
before this show was cast, came Grace Moore, then unknown ; 
she was engaged to understudy Anne Wheaton, the leading lady. 

Layton was also having quite a vogue at private parties, 
singing his own songs at the piano. One evening he was singing 
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at Del Monico, the millionaire’s hotel in New York, and Clarence 
Johnstone was also entertaining. Johnstone sang The Japanese 
Sandman, Layton, just for fun, occasionally harmonised. Both 
were impressed with the way their voices blended. That night 
they decided to form the partnership which lasted for fifteen 
years. Mostly they sang in the drawing rooms of rich Americans, 
entertaining the company for an hour or so after dinner. Besides 
New York their engagements took them to Newport, Palm 
Beach, and, after a time, even to Chicago. Lady Louise 
Mountbatten heard them and was so impressed that she urged 
them to come to London. 

This was in 1924, they came and appeared with Elsie Janis 
in a revue at the Queen’s Theatre called Elsie Janis at Home. 
The show was a flop, but it lasted long enough to establish the 
reputation of Layton and Johnstone. Society flocked to hear 
them sing at the Cafe de Paris, where, on several occasions, they 
sang to the then Prince of Wales. Their first recording contract 
with Columbia was signed at two o’clock in the morning on the 
back of a Cafe de Paris menu on the conclusion of the cabaret 
show. This contract was for three years ; when it expired, it 
was immediately renewed. During the ‘‘ boom” years, one 
quarter’s royalty cheque to Layton and Johnstone was only 
thirteen pounds short of ten thousand ! 

Before coming to England, Layton had already made a couple 
of records for Columbia in America. But they had no success 
and weren’t noticed. But the experience proved to be valuable 
when Layton first faced the old fashioned horn and made his 
first English recordings in 1924. 

He had a mannerism which persisted in the studio. This was 
of tapping his foot to keep the rhythm ; the nervousness inspired 
by the studio made him tap even more strongly than usual, this 
would often upset the equilibrium of the horn to such an extent 
that it would topple off its perch! If he didn’t tap, he couldn’t 


play, eventually the difficulty was solved by putting a thick 
layer of sacking under the pedals. Even now, with the modern 
method of recording, Layton finds it impossible to keep his feet 


still, and matting is still put under the piano pedals when he is 
in the studio. 

Talking with me about the change over from the acoustical 
to the electrical method of reproduction, Layton said that it 


BOOK 


Essays in Musical Analysis. By Donald Francis Tovey. 
Vol. 3. Concertos. Vol. 4. Illustrative Music. (Oxford 
University Press, 10s. 6d. each volume). 

This new volume of Professor Tovey’s brilliant analyses costs 
about half or one-third of the average price of a recorded concerto, 
and there are few intelligent gramophone-users who would regret 
its purchase, for after reading it they will return with enormously 
heightened interest to even the most familiar concerto on their 
shelves. This is still true even if the concerto in question happen 
not to be among those analysed in this book. Tovey on the 
symphony (Vols. 1 and 2) was good ; but Tovey on the concerto 
is even better : he is indeed invaluable. 

We are all pretty well agreed upon the essential features and 
procedure of the classical symphony, whereas the structure of the 
classical concerto has, in Tovey’s view, been widely misunderstood 
by all sorts of musicians and audiences, including at one period 
no less a person than Beethoven himself. This is comforting: if 
Beethoven at first mistook the function of certain elements in 
concerto style, we may all be pardoned for a certain vagueness 
on the subject. Professor Tovey comes to our rescue with an 
introductory essay expounding a theory not in the least revolu- 
tionary or freakish, but simply, like all his thinking about music, 
at once extremely subtle and full of common sense. ‘‘ Sense and 
sensibility ” might well be his musical motto. 

He believes the classical concerto to be “‘ a highly dramatic and 
poetic art-form, having nothing in common with the popular and 
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was like coming out of a tunnel into the daylight. At first the 
clarity was almost terrifying, for the first time one heard the 
voice without any distracting undercurrent of scrapings, whist- 
lings, and other extraneous noises. The voice was liberated, 
but not so the piano. First the treble wouldn’t sound, then 
the bass played tricks. Now a happy medium seems to have 
been arrived at, although experiments, in the search for per- 
fection, are still being carried on. Layton remarked that he 
had never been to a session which had not involved some change, 
either in the position of the piano, or of the sound boards or 
mikes. 

He has a nervousness of anyone being in the studio while he 
is recording. Occasionally visitors or even fellow artistes come 
in and listen while he is playing and singing. When they have 
gone he turns to the studio officials and says: “‘ Now we’ll do 
the record for ourselves and the public.” 

In the same way he much prefers to be alone when he is broad- 
casting. An audience in the studio distracts him and as far as 
he is concerned, is quite unnecessary. Their applause only 
comes at the end of a song, while he is singing he is 
trying to concentrate on his unseen audience. Recently he 
made two songs in a film studio, and was irritated and 
disturbed by the crowd of people who shuffled and talked about 
the set. 

I asked him, if he was so conscious of other people, whatever 
he felt like when he was singing in a music hall. He replied 
that he never felt more alone than when on the stage of a 
theatre. 

After a lapse of fifteen years, Layton is beginning to compose 

i He says that during the years of his partnership with 
Johnstone the demands on his time were so excessive that he 
never had any opportunity. Now that he is on his own, the 
old urge and enthusiasm to put tunes on paper is coming back. 
He is trying to capture the tempo of modern music. 

The style is also changed. When he wrote songs the one 
essential was a good tune, the words didn’t matter and were 
usually churned out like any other manufactured goods. Now 
the public demand is for songs with ideas and where the words 
are as important as the tune. Layton quoted me Foolish Things 
as illustrative of this. 


REVIEW 


pseudo-academic idea of the form except a few misleading super- 
ficial resemblances.” The essential feature of the concerto style is 
that it expresses with all possible force and delicacy the dramatic 
** antithesis of the individual and the crowd.” The great masters 
of the form delight in making the opposition expressive, while 
pseudo-classics ‘‘ find every special condition of a concerto 
embarrassing and uninteresting.” 

Concerto-form is then traced back to the aria of Alessandro 
Scarlatti and Handel, in which the opening “ ritornello ” of the 
orchestra is an essential feature, at once stating the musical 
material, looking forward to the “ living personality ” of the 
singer’s voice (which as soon as it is heard thrusts the orchestra 
into the background), and returning after the vocal climax to 
sum up the whole piece. On a more extended scale the procedure 
in Bach’s concerti is closely analogous to this, and Professor Tovey 
has no great difficulty in demonstrating the relationship to the 
same source of the Mozartian or Sonata-form concerto. Mozart’s 
sense of design was far too sure to allow him to scrap the intro- 
ductory ritornello, as some later composers have done—though 
certain apparent exceptions, like Beethoven 4 and 5, and Brahms 
2, are not really exceptions at all. The difficulty is that the 
dramatic, theme-contrasting basis of sonata-form writing cannot 
be summed up, as can a piece in the polyphonic style, in a line or 
two of introduction ; the mere statement of the material is bound 
to be long, and the longer it grows the more likely it is to get out 
of hand if not restrained by a perfect sense of form. Such a sense, 
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needless to say, was the most instinctive part of Mozart’s equip- 
ment as a composer, and in the whole range of his piano and 
violin concertos, varied as their structure is, he never violates the 
essential nature of the ritornello: namely that the opening 
orchestral statement of themes must not resemble a symphonic 
exposition with dramatic high lights and shadows ; the themes 
must all appear, as it were, on one plane, not in action but form- 
ing rather a procession, a pageant, the preparation for some 
advent. (A useful example to bear in mind is the orchestral 
introduction to Constanze’s great aria ‘‘ Martern aller Arten ” in 
the Entfiihrung.) There can be ‘‘no foreseeing what the solo will 
select from the ritornello for development” ; but material unused 
at first may usually be found skilfully picked up in the recapitula- 
tion, which in a concerto is a recapitulation of the opening tutti 
as well as of the first solo. 


Professor Tovey presses home his point by various skilful 
analogies, until the attentive reader begins instinctively to feel the 
difference between the form of the classical concerto and that of 
the classical symphony, and to appreciate the curious stumblings 
of Beethoven, who, having in his first two concertos made the 
ritornello too discursive and indulged in unwise passages of 
development, actually began his third in a style indistinguishable 
from that of a symphony, only rescuing himself from a dangerous 
situation “‘in the nick of time.” A brief précis may perhaps 
suggest that Tovey’s book is dull and abstruse, whereas his wit 
and penetration are charmingly displayed on every page. How 
much he has done to restore a sense of key-perspective to our 
almost blunted senses! And, for an instance of his insight into 
non-technical matters, take his comment on the beginning of the 
last movement of Beethoven No. 4: ‘‘ The Finale breaks in, 
pianissimo, with an intensely lively theme in that prosaic daylight 
by which Beethoven loves to test the reality of his sublimest 
visions.” 


Analyses are included not only of works in the classical concerto 
form ‘‘ which exists in hardly thirty perfect examples,” but of a 
number of Variations and Concertos without ritornello. These 
“looser and easier schemes” include Mendelssohn for violin, 
Schumann for piano and for ’cello, and Delius and Sibelius for 
violin. Many who have recently fallen under the sway of the last 
work in the incomparably brilliant recorded performance of 
Heifetz and the London Philharmonic will be pleased to note that 
Tovey is inclined to class it among ‘ the three most attractive 
concertos ever written. . . . In the easier and looser concerto 
forms invented by Mendelssohn and Schumann I have not met 
with a more original, a more masterly, and a more exhilarating 
work.” The Elgar ’Cello Concerto is classed with this looser 
form, whereas his Violin Concerto is of an elaborate classical 
design deriving from the Mozartian scheme. 


The only complaint likely to be made of this fascinating book 
is that only six of Mozart’s wonderful piano concertos (K.414, 
450, 453, 488, 491, 503) are included, and, as the author admits, 
“at least fifteen are important.” Few readers would have 
grudged the omission of works by Somervell, Joachim, Dohnanyi, 
Stanford, Glazounov and Respighi in favour of more Mozart: 
surely others besides these six must have been performed at the 
Reid concerts during all these years ? It is pleasant, however, to 
find Mozart’s glowing Clarinet Concerto and his charming works 
for flute included. By the way, in an introductory note recording 
Dr. Volkmann’s contention that Haydn’s well-known ’Cello 
Concerto is not by Haydn, but by his pupil Anton Kraft (1752- 
1820), Professor Tovey, though remarking that the demonstration 
is incomplete, seems content to accept the new attribution. We 
doubt whether concert programmes and gramophone catalogues 
will follow suit ! 


Vol. 4. Illustrative Music. 


Shortly after I had written the above, the fourth volume reached 
me and proved no less brilliant and fascinating than its predecessor. 
Indeed the variety of musical forms and cultural background gives 
even fuller scope to Prof. Tovey’s extraordinarily well-stocked 
mind. No one better than himself can hope to dispel the British 
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tradition of which he complains that “‘ to be musical is to be 
illiterate.”’ His felicity in quotation is remarkable : what could be 
wittier than his reference to Lewis Carroll in the matter of the 
ophicleide (Greek for “‘ keyed serpent ’”’) and Berlioz’s directions, 
in the later editions of his works, that it should be replaced by the 
newer bass tuba : 


‘** He thought he saw a rattlesnake which questioned him in 
Greek ; 
And when he looked again, it was the middle of next week.” 


The volume opens, unchronologically, with a long analysis of 
Elgar’s Falstaff, which derives extraordinary interest from the fact 
that it was written before the author had seen the composer’s own 
analysis. Prof. Tovey had no more to go on than the title and a 
knowledge of Henry the Fourth. His interpretation of the music is 
therefore a valuable piece of evidence in the perpetual “ pro- 
gramme music” problem ; for, as he has the courage to say, 
** glaring failure about main points would be as unsatisfactory 
from the composer’s point of view as from mine.” He reprints his 
essay exactly as it was written, giving as footnotes the substance 
of Elgar’s own explanation of his themes. Tovey proves to have 
realised perfectly the mood and temper of the work, and, with a 
few exceptions, mostly superficial, even his details are accurate. 
For example: the first interlude (named, I fancy, in the score) 
sets Tovey reflecting on the “ gulf between that dreamland past 
and the tragic present,” while Elgar’s notes speak of the “ contrast 
of ‘ what might have been.’ ”’ In the following group of themes 
Tovey surmises “ Falstaff as recruiting officer”? and hears the 
** slouching march ” of his shabby regiment : one of these themes 
Elgar describes as “‘ a fitting accompaniment to the marching gait 
of the scarecrow army.”’ Admirable unanimity ! 


Prof. Tovey forestalls criticism by his remark that the contents 
of the volume were “‘ selected by the accidents of concert-giving 
under difficulties.’’ There is no Mahler, for example, because the 
Reid Orchestra cannot afford Mahlerian brass and fourfold wind. 
Due presumably to the same cause is the absence of all Strauss 
but Don Juan: an unfortunate lacuna. To compensate, there is an 
illuminating point-by-point comparison of the Leonora Overtures 
No. 2 and 3, fifteen pages of most welcome sense about Berlioz, 
and excellent studies of Wagner’s Faust Overture and Siegfried 
Idyll. 


A most attractive feature of the book is the author’s distress at 
the quantity of first-rate music submerged beneath poor librettos 
and other accidental circumstances. But an account of his 
attempts to rescue Weber’s Euryanthe and Schubert’s operas and 
four-hand pieces would fill another column. He reveals the wealth 
hidden in these disused mines of music: I hope I have been 
as successful in whetting appetites for his own Essays. 


DrEsMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 








“Mr. Turner ... is helpfully suggestive and often wise and warming. He 
makes us want to hear the music, and share his pleasure and profit.”"— 
W. R. ANDERSON in the GRAMOPHONE. 


MUSIC 


An Introduction to its Nature and Appreciation 
By W. J. TURNER 


Himself one of the most brilliant living critics, Mr. Turner has here succeeded 
in combining technical instruction with a more general study of musical 
problems and personalities. With the concert season so close 
at hand, it is a book which cannot fail to be of real interest J /= net 
and assistance to every music lover. 170 pages. Illustrated. 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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CABINETS FOR SPEAKERS—Il 


by P. WILSON 


The Voigt Domestic Speaker 

Regular readers of these pages are already aware that I regard 
the Voigt corner horn speaker as the most notable achievement 
of the day in loudspeakers for the home. It has a number 
of advantages over every other arrangement that I know: it is 
many times as efficient—perhaps even as much as ten times— 
so that for a given output of sound a smaller amplifier is sufficient ; 
or, putting it the other way round, there is a far bigger reserve 
of power from a given amplifier ; three watts is adequate even 
for a large room. In the second place, it is entirely non- 
directional which means that the balance of tone is the same 
at all parts of the room and that a certain amount of diffusion 
is obtained. It also has a relatively smooth frequency 
characteristic, though it is not unique in that ; and, due to the 
fact that the loudspeaker diaphragm is loaded, it gives rise to 
less amplitude distortion than most speakers. Its range extends 
from about 30-40 c.p.s. in the bass to over 15,000 c.p.s. in the 
treble, though the extremes below 40 c.p.s. and above 8,000 
c.p.s. are somewhat attenuated. There is no pronounced bass 
boom or ringing treble peak. 

Its disabilities have been, first, its price, and Mr. Voigt tells 
me that try as he might he has found it impossible to cut down 
production costs and still preserve all the desirable features ; 
and secondly that the bass below about 150 c.p.s. is somewhat 
irregular, though recent models have shown a definite improve- 
ment. 

I have followed the gradual development of this speaker 
fairly closely for three or four years, because I have known 
that all along Mr. Voigt has been working on sound and definite 
acoustical principles, checking his designs by laborious experi- 
mental measurements. It interested me greatly to learn from 
him only the other day that the faults in the earlier models 
which he found most difficult to eradicate were 


This driving unit operates into a horn which is really quarter 
of a full horn of circular cross section with a cut-off at 100 c.p.s. 
This quarter-horn, which of course fits very nicely into the 
corner of a room with its open end upwards, has two reflectors : 
one, flat, at the small, or throat-end, and a peculiarly shaped 
one at the open end. The former allows the driving unit to 
operate horizontally ; the latter disperses the sound more or 
less horizontally into the room at a height of about five feet. 
The lower reflector (where the sound pressures are greatest) 


‘is made of thick concrete ; for the upper one plaster of Paris 


is used. 

It is difficult either to describe or to illustrate by diagrams 
the rather complicated structure that this design demands. 
An idea of the general lay-out, but not of details of cabinct 
work, can be gained from the clever diagram which I reproduce 
by courtesy of the Wireless World ; but remember that the whole 
thing is made up of numerous peculiarly shaped pieces of wood 
and that special precautions are taken to make every joint 
gas tight. 

As I have said, the horn cuts off at 100 c.p.s. For the fre- 
quencies below that, use is made of the sounds from the back 
of the speaker diaphragm. For this purpose, the driving unit 
is situated in a longish chamber so proportioned as to have 
a resonant frequency at about 50 c.p.s.; the fact, however, 
that the chamber is rather irregular in shape serves to damp 
the resonance. Part of the chamber is shown in the diagram, 
on the other side of the curved wall of the horn. 

Now, note two things: first, since there is no sound below 
about 100 c.p.s. proceeding from the mouth of the horn, it is 
legitimate to take all the lower frequencies from the back of 
the diaphragm and lead them out, in any phase, under the 
cabinet ; second, this does not apply to frequencies above 

100 c.p.s. The use of what is in effect a damped 





those for which he could at first see no theoretical 
explanation ; as soon as he thought of an explana- 
tion improvement quickly followed. Could any- 
thing justify the scientific method more simply ? 

The general idea of the design has been 
explained before, but perhaps I had better 
recall it. The driving unit is an ordinary— 
no, a something much more than ordinary— 
moving coil speaker with a low impedence 
coil of about 1}4in. diameter and an electro- 
magnet which has a flux density across its annular 
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DISTRIBUTING CONE 





gap of 20,000 lines per square inch. The dia- 





phragm is a double cone, the outer having an 
apical angle of about 135 degrees and a diameter 
of about seven inches to the surround, and the 
inner being a go degrees free-edge cone of about 
2}in. extreme diameter. The cone and coil 
assembly are bakelised and the surround is of 














Helmholtz resonator limits the frequencies taken 
off from the back to those in the neighbourhood 
of the fundamental (about 50 c.p.s.) and to the 
harmonics of that fundamental (which are only 
lightly damped). Actual acoustic measurements 
of the earlier models showed that a fairly well 
pronounced third harmonic (150 c.p.s.) and a 
somewhat less marked fifth harmonic (250 c.p.s.) 
were getting through. Perhaps this accounts for 
the fact, noted in our test report at the time, 
that some ’cello notes were inclined to be rough. 
Anyhow, having identified the cause of the 
trouble Mr. Voigt proceeded to tackle it in a 
simple and most ingenious way. He extended 
the Helmholtz resonator (which brought the 
frequency down to about 44 c.p.s.) in such a 
way that the driving unit would be at a node 
of the third harmonic and not far from a node 
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special material which is particularly flexible and 
yet non-hygroscopic and practically imperishable. 
Curiously enough, I discovered the same 
material independently for use in pick-ups.) 

The centring device for the moving coil is attached to the 
centre magnet-pole. It is like no other centring device that 
I have ever seen. Normally I prefer a device external to the 
coil and cone, as giving a greater freedom of linear motion 
without undue spring. But in this case the internal device is 
above reproach in that respect. The “surround resonance,” 
which is compounded of the mass of the diaphragm, etc., and 
the spring of the surround and centring device, is very low in 
the scale. 


[By Courtesy of “* Wireless World” 


Showing the Construction of the 
Voigt Domestic Speaker. 


of the fifth! The extension is mostly at the 
bottom of the cabinet and has therefore served 
also to add more damping to the fundamental 
frequency. 

For the latest cabinet which I saw just before Christmas the 
response curve below 100 c.p.s. is distinctly smoother. It is 
still, however, at a lower level than that of the response higher 
in the scale, though the region of discontinuity does not give 
rise to any audible effect. More curious still, the difference 
between the new cabinet and the old is not marked ; certainly, 
not so much as one might have anticipated if one had not 
remembered that it was only a slight feeling of unease for a few 
notes that gave warning of the fault. 
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NCOMPROMISING §§eand_ traditional 
quality of tone, performance and appearance, 
has made Marconiphone the first choice in 
Radio and Radio-gramophone entertainment. 
This quality is just as apparent in the 
inexpensive models as in the luxurious Radio- 
gramophone illustrated. Whether you pay 9} 
guineas for an all-wave (3-waveband) table 


model or 38 guineas for the all- embracing 


5-waveband Radio-gramophone, you will enjoy that 


same unapproachable combination of perfect 
musical reproduction and sound engineering. 
Indeed, there seems to be no good reason for 
accepting second or third best when a 
Marconiphone costs really no more. These 
Marconiphones are also identified, of course, 
with the most successful results in Television. 
Marconi receivers are as clearly masters of 
Television as they have been of Sound Radio 


for over 40 years. 


Many Marconi dealers are now giving Television 
demonstrations daily. If you want to see how really good 
Television can be, see a reception on a Marconi receiver. 
Ring Museum 4144 and ask for nearest demonstration. 














RADIO-GRAMOPHONES * RADIO « TELEVISION 


* 


The radio-gramophone illustrated is the 3-waveband Model 
566, 25 guineas. Battery models from 74 guineas to 13 
guineas. Mains models 11 to 184 guineas. Radio- 
gramophones from 22 to 38 guineas. Television from 
95 to 120 guineas. Convenient hire purchase terms. 











THE MARCONIPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RADIO HOUSE, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 
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A Radiogram to be up to date, MUST have the 


COLLARO 


AUTOMATIC RECORD CHANGER 


A.C. AUTOMATIC , , UNIVERSAL AC/DC 
RECORD CHANGER ~ — AUTOMATIC 


£10 10 0 per | is RECORD CHANGER 
£il 16 3 


British Fully 


Throughout Patented 





With Crystal Pick-up 25/- extra. 





Plays eight 7, Any record may be 
10” and 12 


A full range of AC and AC/DC Motors rapeenne er eaprened 
Records mixed as desired. 


Radiogram Units, Crystal and Magnetic Pick-ups, 
in any order It is thoroughly 


without pre- Record Players and Spring Motors is alsoavailable. reliable, fool-proof 
setting. and easy to operate. 











COLLARO LIMITED 
CULMORE WORKS, CULMORE ROAD, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.I5 


Telephones : Telegrams : Cables : Codes : 
NEW CROSS 2050 (3 lines) “KORLLARO PECK LONDON” “KORLLARO LONDON ’”’ ~~ BENTLEYS and PRIVATE 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Auto-Radiogram, Model 366 
Price 38 guineas 


Specification. 

H. F. Amplifier :— Marconi VMP4G valve. 

Frequency Changer :—Marconi X41 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :— Marconi VMP4G valve. 

Second Detector and L.F.:—Marconi MHD4 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Marconi N41 valve. 

Power Output :—3} watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Marconi U2 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction Disc. 

Wave Ranges :—7-16, 16.5-51, 46-140, 180-560 and 750-2, 
250 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—120 watts (approx.). 

Separate Bass and Treble Controls, Auto-Record Changing Unit, 
A.V.C. and Provision for Low Impedance Auxiliary Speakers 
with Cut-out switch for Internal Speaker. 


This 366 radiogram is undoubtedly the most versatile instru- 
ment of the present or any previous Marconiphone range. And 
considering its equipment and performance it is the best value for 
money that even Marconiphone have offered hitherto. 

Think for a moment that not more than six years ago manu- 
facturers were asking (and the public were paying) from fifteen to 
twenty pounds for two valve and three valve receivers which at 
their best were limited to the reception of comparatively few 
stations ; and then there was no such thing as automatic volume 
control. We were limited to reproduction which, at that time, 
seemed pretty good but which, on reflection, must have fallen far 
short of the standards achieved to-day. We were expected to be 
tolerant of, nay to be impressed by, a fat, muddy bass with little 
compensation at the other end of the scale. And we paid our 
money cheerfully ! 

Let us not forget all this when judging present-day instruments. 

Here, in this 366, is the means to scour the world for entertain- 
ment, with the certainty that many programmes once tuned in 
will remain so indefinitely. Moreover there is the satisfaction that 
one need not change 
every single record by 
hand and above all that 
the quality of repro- 
tion can be adjusted 
within fairly wide limits 
to suit one’s personal 
taste. 

These are the chief 
features of the 366 ; and 
perhaps the most valu- 
able of all is that of 
being able to choose 
the balance of tone. 
Not just merely atten- 
uate the treble as many 
tone controls do, but 
strengthen or weaken 
the bass as well. There 
are two separate knobs 
for this purpose which, 
in practice work admir- 
ably. For record repro- 
duction using average 
orchestral _ recordings 
and steel needles the 
most likeable repro- 


“.. . quality of reproduction can be 
adjusted within fairly wide limits . . .”’ 


duction is obtained with full bass and the treble attenuated a 
little ; but with non-metallic needles both controls can be set for 
maximum response without increasing the surface noise-to-music 
ratio beyond unbearable limits. For some chamber music discs 
and certain piano recordings played with steel needles the full 
response can also be used to advantage ; but others, where the 
recording happens to be rather bright and productive of a brittle 
tone sound better with a slight treble cut-off. 

On radio much the same sort of rules apply, though here not 
only has the source and quality of the transmission to be taken 
into account but also, in many cases, the locality in which the 
instrument is placed in relation to the station received. Then too, 
although the quality is most satisfactory with given settings of the 
controls, background noises either local or natural make it 
imperative to attenuate the treble in order to mitigate the 
interference. 

As to the efficiency of the radio receiver no one need have any 
doubts. As many as fifty stations can be heard on the long and 
medium wavebands alone ; and at adequate listening strength too. 
Naturally quality varies somewhat but one can always be certain 
of receiving at least thirty of them with satisfactory quality and 
at uniform strength. On the short wavebands, which it must be 
noted includes the television sound channel wavelength, almost any 
evening one or other (sometimes three or four) of the U.S.A. 
transmitters can be tuned in. Further afield and under favourable 
conditions Brazil, Africa, Australia and even Japan can be brought 
in. It follows, naturally, that many European short wave stations 
can be heard any evening. And so it will be gathered that the 366 
is, as we said previously, a most versatile instrument. 

The mechanical details are in keeping with the performance ; 
everything has been carefully thought out to simplify manipula- 
tion, and the construction is both robust and neat. 


The Garrard R.C.4 Automatic Record Changer. 
Price £7 10s. 


In December 1932 we published a report of the Garrard auto- 
matic record changer. This model is still available and at the 
same price, namely £10. Since its introduction and until this 
year, the unit has proved itself very effective and popular with 
the general public and radio manufacturers alike. 

Now, however, it seems that the unit may have to concede 
something to a newcomer from the Garrard factory—the R.C.4. 
Not only is this new automatic record changer equally as effective, 
it is more simple in construction, it is more simple in operation, 
and it has the added advantage of costing £2 10s. less. 

The R.C.4. has a capacity of eight discs, either 10-inch or 
12-inch, but not mixed. The adjustment from ro inch to 12 inch 
discs is by the turn of a knob, whereas on the original £10 model 
this adjustment entailed the turning through 180 degrees of the 
three supports on which the records rest. In other respects the 
cycle of operations is much the same ; any number of records up 
to eight can be played in sequence, any one can be rejected by 
the turn of a knob, and after the last disc has been played the 
pick-up is returned to the rest position and the current switched 
off. There is no adjustment provided for the repeating of any disc. 

The mechanism is comparatively simple and every precaution 
seems to have been taken to ensure reliability. The assembly is 
mounted on a copper-oxidised metal plate 16 inches by 14 inches ; 
the total depth beneath the plate is 4? inches, and the maximum 
height above the plate is also 43 inches. 

The time taken for a complete cycle of operations, from the 
moment the run-out groove operates the trip mechanism to the 
lowering of the pick-up on to the next record is ten seconds ; and 
the same period elapses from the moment the reject knob is turned 
to the commencement of the following disc. There is some 
tendency for certain types of record to slip ; thus even the second 
disc dropped would, if heavily recorded and slightly warped, 
begin to whine ; whereas the sixth or the seventh disc would play 
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through without any aural signs of slipping. Other batches of 
records would play through without a hitch of any kind and yet 
again sometimes the last two discs would slip. In view of this it 
would seem necessary to incorporate in the design some anti-slip 
device. This is a problem not easy of solution, we know, but an 
effective device would warrant any amount of trouble since there 
is nothing more irritating than to settle down to the playing of, 
say, a piano concerto, only to have continuity and one’s enjoyment 
spoiled by hideous piano whine. 


‘*. . comparatively simple and every precaution seems 
to have been taken to ensure reliability.” 


Throughout our tests the motor functioned perfectly, the table 
below bears testimony to this. 


The table of voltage outputs at various frequencies between 
6,500 cycles and 52 cycles show, too, that the pick-up char- 
acteristic is adequate to cover the range of modern recording 
and despite the fact that no shunt resistance was used across the 
pick-up when the measurements were taken there are no peaks 
or troughs of considerable magnitude. It is interesting to note 
that the principal high note peak occurs well above 4,000 cycles ; 








Remarks 
Good (530 Grm.Cm.) 
Very good 
Slight 
Nil 


Feature 

Torque 

Governing 

Mechanical Noise 

Radio Frequency Disturbance 

Audio Frequency Disturbance : 
Magnetic Negligible 
Electrostatic Nil 

Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m. 
from rest 

Temperature rise in 4 hours’ run 

Weight on record required to 
reduce speed by 1 r.p.m. 

Consumption 

Percentage change in speed for 
5 per cent change in voltage 

Voltage Range 

Current and Periodicity 


3 seconds 
32 degrees F. 


12.75 ounces 
15 watts (approx.) 


0.34 
200-250 
A.C. ; 50-60 cycles 








this explains the unobtrusive character of surface noise. The use 
of 50,000 ohm shunt either in the form of a potentiometer or just 
a fixed resistance is advised by the makers. This certainly subdues 
the high note peaks, but it also attenuates the treble rather too 
much for our tastes ; 100,000 ohms gives a nicer result. The D.C. 
resistance of the pick-up is 2,000 ohms. 

The tonal characteristic of the pick-up is most satisfactory ; 
there is bass in just about the right proportion to the higher 
frequencies ; moreover it is very well defined. The treble register 
is clean and vigorous without being strident or harsh ; particularly 
is this noticeable in certain chamber music works and in the 
more robust Tod Und Verklarung (Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra). 


There is little more we need add except that the unit is also 
available fitted with a motor which covers the 100-130 volt range 
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as well as the 200-250 range. Like the R.C.4., the R.C.6. (as this 
model is named) is for A.C. operation only, but for those with 
Direct Current laid on there is the R.C.5 unit which operates on 








Frequency. Voltage Output. 


933 
893 
773 
526 
445 
340 
261 
205 
150 
104 

97 

52 


Frequency. Voltage Output. 


52550 I 
5,160 
4,700 
45450 
3,900 
3,540 
3,015 
2,512 
2,075 
1,788 
1,579 
1,362 
1,035 
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either A.C. or D.C. mains between 100-130 volts and 200-259 
volts, 25-60 cycles (A.C.). The R.C.6 costs £7 12s. 6d. and the 
R.C.5 £8 15s. 


The Self-Changing Portable Radio-Gramophone 
Price 28 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X31 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :—Marconi W30 valve. 
Second Detector and L.F.:—Marconi DH30 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Marconi N31. 
Power Output :—2} watts (approx.). 
A.C. Rectifier :—Marconi U30 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—200-500 and 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. or D.C. 
A.V.C., Automatic Record Changer, Tone Control and 
Fitted Aerial. 


Here is another instrument of interesting mechanical design. 
The portable gramophone and to a lesser degree, the portable 
radio-gramophone are well established instruments, but this is the 
first portable (or transportable) radio-gramophone to incorporate 
a record changing mechanism which we have come across. More- 
over its usefulness to the traveller, or to any who through force 
of circumstance are obliged to change their place of abode, is 
greatly increased by the fact that it is designed to operate from 
either A.C. or D.C. mains. 


Just consider that within a case of roughly 21-inches by 15 inches 
by 11 inches are enclosed an efficient five-valve (rectifier included) 
super-het receiver, a moving-coil loudspeaker and a record 
changing unit capable of handling a sequence of eight 10-inch 
records and then, like us, you will appreciate the cleverness of the 
design. And you will also agree that so far as modern radiograms 
go the very nature of the design stamps it as a compromise. Here, 
however, the designers seem to have considered almost every 
point so very carefully that compromise or no compromise, a very 
efficient instrument is the result. 


Some idea of the efficiency of the radio receiver may be gained 
from the fact that with the aerial wire (a few yards of single flex) 
hanked up as the instrument was delivered, and no earth at all, 
no less than fifteen stations were heard here in Soho Square. 
Trailing the aerial round the room increased this number to a 
couple of dozen. The majority of the stations received were held 
at uniform strength and were not subject to irritating interference 
or excessive background noises. 
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Although the instrument works well without an earth over the 
major part of its tuning range, it is well to provide one wherever 
possible to eliminate the possiblity of instability when the instru- 
ment is tuned to stations of comparatively low wavelength. For 
example, there were signs of hand capacity effect when tuned to 
Radio Lyons which could even be tuned out by placing the hand 
near the chassis ; an earth connection eliminated this effect. 

On the other hand, it is worth noting that the user is protected 
from inadvertent electrical shock by the use of a double-pole mains 
switch which ensures 
complete isolation of 
the chassis from the 
current supply when 
the switch is in the 
** off” position. 

The quality of the 
transmissions __ varies 
according to their 
source, and naturally 
the home programmes 
attain the highest 
standard. And _sur- 
prisingly enough they 
are reproduced much 
cleaner than one 
would anticipate from 
an instrument of this 
nature where space is 
at a premium and consequently does not allow of much baffle 
area or breathing space for the speaker. These comments 
apply also to gramophone record reproduction. Deep bass 
seems to be attenuated, and wisely too, so that chances of 
cabinet colouration are minimised. We preferred the maximum 
brilliance position of the tone control for all records and the 
majority of radio transmissions. Then at normal volume levels 
the tone is satisfactory though when utilising near the full 24 watts 
available the presence of cabinet effects could be distinguished. 

The record changer differs from the average unit in that the 
discs are loaded on to the turntable and at the end of their allotted 
playing time are picked up (very quickly) and delivered into the 
tray provided. This particular model plays eight 10-inch discs 
and any single 12-inch record. Another model is available which 
will accommodate eight 10-inch and eight 12-inch discs ; but not 
mixed. The time taken for a complete change of disc is just under 
four seconds ! 


* . . you will appreciate the cleverness 
of the design.” 


The Ferranti Arcadia All-Wave Radiogram 
Price 26 guineas 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Ferranti VHT 4 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :—Ferranti VPT4 valve. 
Second Detector and L.F.:—Ferranti H4D valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Ferranti LP4, valve. 
Power Output :—2} watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Ferranti R4 valve. 
Loud Speaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro Magnetic. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Wave Ranges :—19.5-51 ; 200-550 and 900-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Consumption :—80 watts (approx.). 
A.V.C., Tuning Indicator, Variable Selectivity, Tone Control and 
Provision for Auxiliary Speaker. 


Theoretically and mechanically this Arcadia radiogram has 
much to commend it. It is not often, for example, that one finds 
variable selectivity in an instrument of this type and price; few 
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incorporate a triode output and few have the mechanical refine- 
ments that this model possesses. 

The variable selectivity arrangements and the triode output are 
the especial features. Both affect radio reproduction and the 
triode valve has some effect also on reproduction from records. 
The variable selectivity control acts as a tone control on radio, 
and in order to keep the number of controls to minimum, the 
same knob actuates a tone control which is operative on gramo- 
phone only. Another interesting feature of this control is that 
irrespective of its setting it is automatically returned to the high 
selectivity position (and consequently the position of greatest 
treble attenuation) as soon as one commences to retune to another 
wavelength. Thus it acts as an aid to the silent tuning device 
incorporated, still further minimising background noises, and 
perhaps equally important, it makes one adjust the tone for each 
station tuned in. 

The thing that 
is most striking 
about the 
quality of 
reproduction 
is the general 
suavity. There 
is a complete 
absence of 
brittleness on 
radio even 
when using the 
full extent of 
the high note 
range but a 
slight reduc- 
tion of the high 
note range is 
necessary for 
the majority of 
records when 
using steel 
needles ; non- 
ferreous needles 
can be used 
with the tone-control full out to advantage. Once the adjustment 
appropriate to the transmission being received or the record being 
played is made there is manifest a quality of merit ; the bass is 
adequate, there is little of a protuberent nature about the lower 
middle register and the range and strength of the treble provides 
a very satisfactory balance. The triode output is, no doubt, a 
contributory factor to this. 

The sensitivity of the radio receiver is about normal for this 
particular valve sequence. The magnification is not so high as in 
some models which include a radio-frequency amplifier prior to 
the frequency-changer ; one does not expect it. But there is 
sufficient magnification to ensure the reception of about thirty 
stations on the long and medium wavebands and a good selection 
of transmissions, including the principal American, on the short 
waveband. When listening to the local transmissions (in our case, 
London National and Regional) one finds it a great boon to be able 
to extend the frequency range in the treble by the variable 
selectivity control ; the effect on quality is remarkable. 

The tuning dial assembly is a very ingenious arrangement 
worthy of special notice. It is not merely a cursor travelling a 
calibrated scale : on it are recorded stations by name and by wave- 
length traversed in the ordinary way by a cursor ; then above this 
there is a magnified moving scale calibrated in degrees thus giving 
vernier readings. The visual tuning indicator and adjustment of 
the wavechange switch are also recorded as well as the settings of 
the tone control, radio to gramophone and “‘ Q.” switch. And so 
within the compass of the one escutcheon are recorded every 
necessary operation with the exception of the volume control 
setting. 

Undoubtedly the Arcadia is a radiogram of merit. It is certainly 
the most intriguing instrument that we have had from Moston. 


. variable selectivity and triode output stage 
are special features.” 
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Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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SAGA OF SIGNAL HILL 


OW many people realise that December 12 is one of the most 

significant dates in history? On that date thirty-five years ago 
the first transatlantic wireless signals were received at Signal Hill, 
Newfoundland, from Poldhu in Cornwall. It was a triumph over 
adverse conditions, and discouragements of every kind. 

Marconi’s belief in the possibility of wireless transmissions across 
the Atlantic had been “ pooh-poohed ” by numerous experts, but 
the young inventor succeeded in raising capital to carry out the 
great experiment, and set up a huge aerial installation at Poldhu 
in the summer of 1901. This was swept away by a gale, but the 
station was rebuilt by October 15. Then came another disaster, 
the station at Cape Cod being destroyed by storm in November. 

Eventually the tests were carried out from a temporary station 
at Signal Hill, and Marconi, with his devoted assistants Kemp 
and Paget, arrived at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on December 5. 
Stormy weather again damaged the apparatus, but the indomitable 
Marconi overcame the difficulty by using a 150-ft. aerial supported 
by a kite. 

On December 11 the experimental transmissions commenced 
from Poldhu, and next the first transatlantic wireless signal—the 
letter “‘ S ” used in continuous sequence—was received at Signal 
Hill. That letter “S” was a dramatic signal of triumph to 
Marconi and his colleagues. 


The Hardy Annuals 


Year after year we have something to say in praise of that 
invaluable book The Wireless and Gramophone Trader Year Book. 
And month after month do we answer telephone calls, letters, &c. 
which ask for advice—Who are the manufacturers of a certain 
brand of goods ? ; What is the address of So-and-So ; What 
electric supply is available in Ashby-de-la-Zouch ?—and a 
thousand and one other questions to which the Trader Year Book 
provides the answers. We can understand the layman asking such 
things, for the book is not available to the general public ; but by 
far the largest number of inquiries come from gramophone and 
wireless dealers for whom the book is primarily prepared. 

The new edition is still further improved by the provision of 
index tabs to the most used sections. 

The book costs 3s. 6d. to “‘ Trader ”’ subscribers, and 5s. 6d. to 
non-subscribers, from the Trader Publishing Co. Ltd., Dorset 
House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1. 


* * * 


The other hardy (or handy, as you will) annual is the Wireless 
World Diary. Those who have sampled past editions know full 
well its value as a book of reference to the facts and formule of 
radio and audio frequency practice. The sections have been 
enlarged and include all colour codes for resistors, wander plugs, 
fuses and mains transformer. Other innovations are the inclusion 
of a wattage table and a complete list of British, Continental-and 
American valve bases and types. And, of course, those informative 
little “‘ snippets ” at the head of each right-hand page have been 
revised. 

The Diary is obtainable from most bookstalls or direct from 
lliffe and Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, 
S.E.1. The price is 1s. 6d.: 


We Have the— 

There seems to be no end to the musical products which can be 
added to the famous Keith Prowse slogan. Practically every form 
of musical mechandise form their stock-in-trade from the ubiquitous 
mouth-organ to best in radio-gramophones or pianos, from an 
inexpensive record to a complete library of records for the con- 
noisseur. 


We do not propose to enter in detail here: that is admirably 
carried out in the Keith Prowse monthly magazine Plays of th 
Month and Records we specially Recommend. This is an informative 
and well produced book, which, besides including a guide to the 
best in theatreland and particulars of all that is good in radio, 
contains unbiased opinions of the month’s outstanding records 
reviewed by Richard Holt. Mr. Holt also visits the principal 


Keith Prowse salons to discuss music and records, including the 
new Telefunken discs in which Keith Prowse specialise. 

The book is free to THz GRAMOPHONE readers upon application 
to 159 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


The H.M.V. Record Protractor 


With the new set of constant frequency records recently issued 
by H.M.V. a groove indicator is supplied with each set so that 
one can read off the particular frequency at any part of the 
Gliding Note disc. 

When this set of records (Album No. 252) was noticed the 
protractor was not available. Since then, however, supplies have 
been issued. The protractor turns out to be just as useful to the 
music lover as to the technician. Not only can it be used as 
described above but also with ordinary records for marking and 
subsequently locating any particular passage of music. 

We particularly draw attention to the fact that Mr. Anderson, 
in his orchestral reviews, has made good use of the protractor. 
Both Mr. Robertson and Mr. Little will probably follow suit 
in subsequent issues. Then readers, who have been wise enough 
to purchase one, will be equipped to follow and check reviewers’ 
comments to a groove! 

The protractor is made of ivorine and has two sets of calibra- 
tions: one in cycles per second (for the Gliding Note disc) and 
the other in degrees from 0-100 for use with normal records. The 


protractor is available separate from the album, price 2s. 6d. from 
any H.M.V. dealer. 


“* Television ’’ 


This is the title of a new book published by the Oxford 
University Press at 5s. Two people—Sidney A. Moseley and 
Herbert McKay—have collaborated in writing it as a guide 
for the amateur. 

The book follows much in the same vein and style as previous 
books on this subject in which Mr. Moseley has been joint 
author. It gives something more than a mere outline of the 
progress of Television right up to the present-day principles 
of transmissions and reception in terms, that anyone knowing 
the rudiments of radio and audio frequency practice, should 
be able to understand with but little difficulty. 


N.1.P.S. 


No, this note has nothing in common with patent medicines. 
The above heading is merely an abbreviation of the National 
Institute of Public Speech who have opened a recording studio 
at 6, Compton Street, W.C.2. 

Here, a first-class equipment has been installed for the recording 
of any type of message—personal, instrumental or orchestral 
as well as for the recording of public speeches. A test record 
will show conclusively your proficiency as a recording artist 
and, if required, the Institute will prescribe and put you through 
a course of microphone technique. A subject in which it 
specialises. 
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REPORTS IN 


HE following lists have been prepared with the object of 

providing a means of ready reference to the gramophone, 
radio and radio-gramophone equipment reviewed in THE 
GRAMOPHONE during the past twelve months. Some other 
instruments and accessories, such as the large acoustic gramo- 
phones, gramophone motors, needles, needle-sharpeners, &c., 
which are still available and are likely to remain unmodified 
indefinitely and which were reviewed previous to January 1936, 
are also included. 

All the electrical equipment mentioned is designed for use 
with A.C. mains unless followed by B.O. or U. which indicate 
for Battery Operation and for Universal use (on either A.C. or 
D.C. mains) respectively. 

The abbreviations L.S.; M.D. ; L.D. and A.W. indicate for 
Loca! Station, Medium Distance, Long Distance, and All-Wave 
recep!ion respectively. 


External Horn Gramophones 
Cascade: Model II: 10 guineas, October 1931. 
Mode! III: £13, January 1933. 
E.M.G.: Mark XA: £22 10s., April 1933. 
Mark XB: £32, February 1934. 
Mark IX: 16 guineas, January 1933. 
Expert: Senior: £32 10s., December 1930. 
Junior: £22 10s., November 1930. 
Minor: £17 10s., May 1931. 


Sound-Boxes 
Astra: Model 6: £2 10s., December 1932. 
Expert: Dynamic Model: £3 5s., January 1935. 


Radio-Gramophones 
Bush: Triode Model: M.D., 26 guineas, March 1936. 
Expert: Three Piece: L.S., £32, May 1935. 
Ferranti: Straight Three: L.S., A.W., 17 guineas, May 1936. 
G.E.C.: Fidelity Five: M.D., 23 guineas, December 1935. 
H.M.V.: Model 545: M.D., 22 guineas, April 1936. 
Model 485: M.D., A.W., 36 guineas, June 1936. 
Model 800: L.D., A.W., 110 guineas, April 1935. 
Lowther-Voigt : Two Piece, L.S., L.D., £150, April 1936. 
Marconiphone: Model 239: M.D., 22 guineas, June 1936. 
Model 245: L.S., 16 guineas, February 1936. 
McMichael: Model 365: M.D., 28 guineas, September 1936. 
Murphy: Model A28: M.D., £32 10s., January 1936. 
Model Ago: M.D., 24 guineas, June 1936. 
Rimington: Two Piece: L.S., 60 guineas, November 1935. 


Receivers 
Brunswick: Model BTA/1 : M.D., A.W., 18 guineas, June 1936. 
Bush: Model SSW33: M.D., A.W., 114 guineas, June 1936. 
G.E.C.: Fidelity Five: M.D., A.W., £25, May 1936. 
H.M.V.: Model 480: M.D., A.W., 174 guineas, March 1936. 
Model 425: M.D., 11 guineas, July 1936. 
Marconiphone: Model 219: M.D., 12} guineas, April 1936. 
Model 345: M.D., A.W., 174 guineas, May 1936. 
Model 209: M.D., 11 guineas, August 1936. 
Model 375: B.O., L.S., A.W., £9 19s. 6d., November 1936. 
McMichael: Model 135: M.D., 15 guineas, November 1935. 


Loudspeakers 
H.M.V.: Model 172: 3 guineas, February 1936. 
Jaggar: Electro-Magnet: £2 gs. 6d., October 1935. 
Permanent Magnet : 2 guineas, October 1935. 
Magnavox: Duode 33 : Electro-Magnet, 5 guineas, August 1936. 
Rola: Gi2: Electro-Magnet, A.C., £7 15s., January 1936. 
Gi2: Permanent Magnet, £6, March 1936. 
Rothermel-Brush: Piezo de Luxe Tweeter: 30s., December 
1935. 
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Stentorian: Duplex: 4 guineas, January 1936. 
Senior: 3 guineas, January 1936. 


Pick-ups 
B.T.H.: Minor: Electro-Magnetic, 17s. 6d., July 1936. 
Piezo-Electric : 2 guineas, October 1935. 
Needle-Armature: £2, August 1934. 
Davey: Electro-Magnetic: Model DP2, £3 10s., August 1933. 
Meltrope: Electro-Magnetic: 50s., January 1933. 
Rothermel-Brush: Piezo-Electric, Standard Model : 2 guineas, 
August 1934. 
Piezo-Electric, De Luxe Model: 4 guineas, February 1935. 


Gramophone Motors and Automatic Record Changers 
Collaro: Automatic Record Unit, Letterbox model: £8 17s. 6d., 
January 1934. 

Automatic Record Changer: 10 guineas, November 1936. 

U36 Motor: Universal, £3 5s., September 1936. 

A.C.37 Motor: Reviewed in conjunction with record changer, 
£1 178. 6d., November 1936. 

Garrard: Model A.C.4: 42s. 6d., April 1933. 

Automatic Record Changer: £10, December 1932. 

Simpson: Heavy Duty Model: 5 guineas, August 1936. 


Needles 
Bur Col : Emerald : 2s. for 10, May 1935. 
Columbia: Chromium: ts. for 10, March 1933. 
Decca: Decpoint: 1s. for 50, November 1933. 
E.M.G.: Three-Star Fibres : 2s for 40, November 1935. 
H.M.V.: High Fidelity: 1s. for 10, May 1935. 
Pyramid: Forty-Minute: 1s. 6d. for 50, November 1936. 
Universal: Gramophone Extra: 2s. for 15, April 1936. 
Pick-up Special: 2s. for 8, April 1936. 
Gramophone: 1s. for 10, April 1936. 
Special for Auto Changers: 2s. for 10, June 1936. 
Voltwood: od. for 3, January 1935. 





Needle Cutters and Sharpeners 
E.M.G.: Fibre Cutter: 5s., January 1932. 
Expert: Fibre Cutter: 6s., March 1933. 
Meltrope: For Burmese Colour, Universal 
Needles, 3s. 6d., July 1933. 
Universal: For Burmese Colour, Universal and Voltwood 
Needles: 5s., April 1936. 


and Voltwood 


Miscellaneous 


Dubilier: Fadeover Volume Control: 6s. 6d., March 1936. 
Hartley-Turner: Boffle: 50s., March 1935. 
Parmeko: Recording Equipment: £143 1os., May 1936. 


NON-METALLIC NEEDLES 
e e e Perfect Reproduction 
Protection to your Record 
No Surface Scratch 
B.C.N. Needles are classified as follows :— 
ACOUSTIC.—A Needle for ordinary GRAMOPHONES, in Loud and 
Medium packings. Packet of 12, 2/-. May also be had in packets of 5, I/-. 
RADIO PICK-UP.—A Needle for ELECTRIC PICK-UPS, perfect repro- 
duction assured. Supplied in packets of 10's, 2/-. One grade only. 
EMERALD.—The New “Emeraid’’ FULL TONE Needie—for Electric 
Pick-ups and for use with autornatic Record-changing Radiograms—in 
packets of 10's, 2/-. 
NEEDLE ARMATURE PICK-UPS.—Packets of Radio or Emerald con- 
taining two Steel Caps for use with Needle Armature Pick-ups. Packet 2/-. 
THE POPULAR &8.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - 3s. 6d. each 
Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 
Wholesale House or by 


T 
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A New Company 

When the Editor first started THe GRAMOPHONE, he lived on 
the Isle of Jethou and so it was natural that he formed 
the company—Gramophone (Publications) Ltd.—under the 
Guernsey law. 

Now that he has left the Channel Islands there is no object 
in keeping our Registered Offices in Guernsey, so a new company 
has been formed in England called General Gramophone 
Publications, Limited, which has taken over the whole of the 
old company’s business. Needless to say no change will be 
made in the staff or the present policy of the paper. 

The only alteration so far as readers are concerned is that 
all future remittances (cheques, &c.) should be made payable 
to THe GramMopHoNe or General Gramophone Publications, 
Limited. 


Wanted 

In last month’s Exchange and Mart a reader in U.S.S.R. 
advertised for back issues of THE GRAMOPHONE and other books 
in exchange for Russian records, magazines, books, stamps, &c. 
This reader has laboriously learnt English in order that he 
may read about matters gramophonic in our language, and 
any reader who writes is sure to receive an answer. 


John Thorne 

We acknowledge gratefully the subscriptions to the John 
Thorne fund which have reached us from Penang, Aberdeen, 
Petersfield, Huddersfield, Ewell, Gerrard’s Cross and Liverpool. 
The fund which is being carefully handled to the artist’s best 
advantage, is still open, and any contribution, of whatever 
size, will be welcome, and should be sent to him—care of 
THe GRAMOPHONE. 


The Alan Turner Opera Company 

This enterprising company of amateurs will produce Johann 
Strauss’ Das Spitzentuch der Kénigin (The Queen’s Lace Hand- 
kerchief), which has never been seen before in the British Isles. 
It is a charming operetta, and the English version has been written 
by Mr. Turner himself. This company has raised £1,400 for 
charity since 1927, so apart from its artistic merits, it has fully 
justified itself. At the Rudolf Steiner Hall on February 3, 4, 
5 and 6, at 7.45 p.m. 


Early Welsh Music 


An early Welsh music society has lately been formed, with 
records as part of its propaganda. Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch has 
solved the problem of an old manuscript which has lain in the 
British Museum for nearly a hundred years containing harp 
music written in a quaint tablature which till now has defied 
interpretation. Three double-sided records of portions of this 
music played by Mr. Dolmetsch will soon be available. The 
subscription for the transcript of Mr. Dolmetsch’s interpretation 
and the records is 10s., and should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. D. A. W. Williams, Glynteg, Llangefni, Anglesey. 


“Special Interest "’ 

Parlophone has had a brainwave which we hope is infectious 
—a select catalogue of records which are worth remembering, 
edited by Richard Holt. All tastes are catered for, except 
swing and dance in general. Ask for ‘‘ Special Interest ” 
catalogue. It is invaluable. 


** Confetti ’’ 


First-class comedy is once again the fare at the Academy 
Cinema, Oxford Street. In this Viennese film the Marischkas 


have served up the old theme of the masked ball and th 
husband’s alibi with such enchanting humour and originalit 
that it is 85 minutes of rapturous mirth, without one split secon 
of boredom. Stars are Hans Moser, Friedl Czepa and 

Slezak, who does not sing enough, but is as usual the very t 
of comedy. Hans Holt, the hero, has an engaging personality 
and a charming voice. Do not miss this diverting picture. 


Help Wanted 


A reader from Prague wants to make a collection of abo 
thirty genuine folk-song records. Who will help him wit 
suggestions ? Address, Kurt Mautner, Prague XVIII, 36 
Czechoslovakia. 


Christopher Stone’s ‘* Greatest Honour ”’ 


The year’s Christmas Day broadcast appeal for the Britis 
** Wireless for the Blind” Fund was made by Christophe 
Stone. It is the only appeal made throughout the year on beh 
of blind listeners. 


In acknowledging the invitation of the Fund’s committe 
Mr. Stone said he considered it the greatest honour ever cor 
ferred upon him throughout his long association with gramophon 
and radio activities. 

The object of the Fund, which was inaugurated seven yeas 
ago by the then Prince of Wales, is to provide wireless sets i 
the homes of blind persons in Great Britain and Northern Irelan¢ 
There are more than 70,000 sightless men, women and childre 
in the area. 

Donations can be sent to British “ Wireless for the Blind 
Fund, 226, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


A Friend Indeed 


At this time of the year when the spirit of goodwill is foremo 
it gives us great pleasure to announce a most appropriat 
gesture from one of our readers—Mr. Stanley C. Churchill 
Cricklewood. 

He has sent us an external horn gramophone, complete wit 
two sound boxes (a tuned Meltrope and an Expert, both for fib 
needles), two fibre-needle cutters and two packets of fibres, f 
presentation to someone who would really appreciate the outi 
and who, in the ordinary way, would never be in so fortunat 
a position to buy one. 

We have a file of deserving cases compiled over a period ¢ 
time, but since it is rather aged it may be that in some instanct 
better times have come for some of the people whose namé 
are included and, on the other hand, there may be more deservin 
cases than those that are at present included in our records. 

So will all those gramophone lovers who consider they ha' 
a claim on this gramophone equipment please write to th 
London Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London 
W.1, stating briefly and clearly their grounds for consideration 

The London Editor’s decision will be announced as soon 
possible. 


The Editor 


On January 7th, “ The East Wind,’’ first volume « 
Compton Mackenzie’s Magnum Opus “The Four Winds ¢ 
Love,” will be published by Rich and Cowan. This 
instalment of a great story dealing with every facet of mode 
life will be over 600 pages, and the author expects to finis 
the other three, South, West and North Winds before th 
end of this year. A gigantic task. Good luck to him! 
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ry te Realisation 
ali 
of an Ideal | 
re Such is the ownership of an : Expert : 
36 Hand-made Acoustic Gramophone, Radio 
Set or Radio-Gramophone. No factory 
built outfit can give you such a wide choice 
of hand-made Gramophones, Radio Sets, 
sritis Loudspeakers, Baffles, etc., or of hand-made 
> ahd cabinet work to house these sets. 
; An * Expert’ Outfit is built for you 
a and designed to exactly match your own 
phon furniture. Every type of listener is 
personally catered for at a reasonable price. 
y Can 
ets i Call here, see your order being built, 
2 tested and tuned. If you cannot call, tell 
Lares ° 
me your exact requirements and allow me 
lind to quote you. Simply state if your mains 
are A.C. or D.C. or if you have no electric 
ly at all. 
supply at a SPECIAL ROLA CONE 
- The ‘Expert’ ideal is so easy to GIVES UNEQUALLED OVERALL 
>riat realise. You can pay cash or, if you RESPONSE 
hill g prefer to do so, you can (by an entirely , Rola cones, like every part of a Rola speaker, 
° are made by us in our own factory. They are 
: private arrangement spread your payments the product of years of research and experi- 
wil . ment, culminating ina cone of absolutely uni- 
fi over any reasonable period, form fibre density giving unsurpassed overall 
, response. Your own ears will approve the 
s, fa . truth of this statement when you hear the Rola 
. Prices from 16 gns. G.12—ask your dealer to demonstrate this fine 
oul 12in. model and compare it with all others. 
me G.12 D.C. (as illustrated) Stripped but 
6 with Transformer ... £4 40 
G.12 D.C. Complete with Transformer, 
( . un 
od May I wish you all a Happy and ond —y ane pa ie me Oe 
= G.12 D.C. with Mounting Stand, Handle 
amd Prosp: rous New Year, and exp ess my ee BE but without au f 
rvin deepest thanks for the support ‘you have G.12 D.C. oul oa ‘without’ Trans- 

° > ‘i \ former 43 15 0 
given me during 1936. Will you help me to When ordering please state Field Resistance and 
ha' . ° ‘ i Impedance of Transformer required) 

merit your continued support during 1937 ? G.12 P.M. less Transformer... ... £4 16 H 

, G.12 P.M. with Transformer... «5 5 
.don For Public Address work both the P.M. and neon 

i gised Models can be supplied with a 15 ohm Voice 
ition Coil at an additional charge of 3/- 
mn Write for Folder “B” 
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64 Frith Street, Soho Square, London, W.| 


Telephone : GERrard 3632 THE BRITISH ROLA co. LTD. 
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Imagine... 


an acoustic gramophone with a 
horn mouth area of 16 sq. ft. 
. . - Imagine one in which 
the horn length is 12 feet or so! 


Imagine how fine it would 
sound in yourownroom... 


Imagine your wife’s remarks! 


Then write to us for details of how 
to get even better results as well 
as the approval of the ladies. 

Our big corner horn occupies less 
than 2 ft. x 2 ft. floor space, yet it 
is even better than the huge horn 
indicated above. 


Ilustrated 
above ; 


Cabinet Type Corner Horn. 
Price, “in the white,”’ with 
D.C. Unit. 

£32. 5 .0 ex Works 


Also available: H.C. Type 
Horn with D.C. Unit. 

£17. 15 . © ex Works VOIGT PATENTS LTO 
THE COURTS, SILVERDALE, 
SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E.26 


Sydenham 6666 
Regd. Office : 22, Castle St., E.C.1 


Complete Lowther/Voigt 
Equipments at from under 
£50.0.0 


THE MELTROPE TRACKING UNIT— 12/6 


The success of Home Recording depends almost 
entirely upon the efficiency of the tracking unit. 
This Meltrope Model, designed and tested with 
meticulous care, can be relied on to produce the 
best results. 

May we send you our latest 


t explaining fully the 
method of assembly, etc. ? 


AMPLIFIERS 


BILLET RD., WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 
TELEPHONE : 


Vv 


A NEW MEMBER OF A 
FAMOUS FAMILY 


THE 
ROTHERMEL-BRUSH Junior 
PIEZO-ELECTRIC PICK-UP 


Here is the Junior Model Rothermel-Brush Piezo-Electric Pick-up availab/e 
at a cost within the reach of all enthusiasts and lovers of recorded musi-. 
This new member of a famous family of piezo-electric pick-ups provides an 
output of 1.5 volts which is ample for all general needs in the home. The 
carrying arm is so designed to ensure good tracking, whilst with less than 
2 ozs. weight on the record there is positively no wear or tear. Needless 
to say, the quality of reproduction conforms to the same high standards 
which are characteristic of both the standard and de luxe models of which 
many thousands are in daily use. You can obtain your Rothermel-Brus: 
Junior Model Piezo-Electric Pick-up from your local dealer. 


Write for illustrated leaflet. 
compere DL/O 
COMPLETE 


KN Roth atmel 


tT. 

CANTERBURY ROAD, HIGH ROAD, 

KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.6 
Phone: MAIDA VALE 6066 





EN SET TEENIE 
“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 


/ 
SOLBREN PYRAMIB 
40 MINUTE 
NEEDLES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 
Supplies available at 
the end of this month. 
PER 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 
The * Gramophone’ says 
** We have used this new needle over a period of about 
two months and found it completely satisfactory." 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
SSL ILRI TERT ED 
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by P. G. 


COMPARISON of the names of those lyric sopranos who 

appeared, or did not appear, at Covent Garden at the turn 
of the century, and of those who figured, or did not figure, in the 
celebrity catalogues of the G. & T. Company produces some 
interesting and curious results. Especially is this so when we seek 
to discover any possible inter-relation between the two sets of 
circumstances. 

It will be found that from the early ’nineties up to some time 
after the war, Covent Garden appeared to be less than hospitable 
to lyric sopranos of first-class merit, always excepting—I have to 
say it—Nellie Melba, though Emma Eames held on for ten 
years before finally deserting us for New York. 

Adinittedly there were not a great many of them, which would 
seem to be all the more reason for making much of them. Regina 
Pacini, whose diamond-like brilliance was that of a finished artist, 
after debuting in 1889, had to wait thirteen years for a re- 
engagement, and even that was not repeated. Maria Barrientos 
sang for a single season (or was it only a single performance ?). 
Emma Nevada appeared in only one season during this period 
of eclipse ; Sigrid Arnoldson in two; Sybil Sanderson in one ; 
Frances Saville in two; R Pinkert, though possibly not 
quite in the same class, never returned after 1891. 

Now there may be two possible and obvious reasons why 
singers do not sing at Covent Garden ; one that they are not good 
enough, and the other that there is no room for them. Not 
counting Eames, whose success is a matter of history and is known 
to all, are we to understand that these ladies were all failures, as 
judged by C.G. standards, or that our Opera was so rich in first- 
class lyric sopranos that no occasion arose for engaging them ? 

Failures ? Regina Pacini was not of the type of coloratura 
soprano to fail anywhere. Her voice was clear and bell-like, 
perfectly placed and secure; her production free from any 
suggestion of effort, and her top E so full as to seem hardly higher 
than another singer’s C. On her return in 1902 she sang Lucia 
with Caruso, Scotti and Journet: yet she did not return, 
neither is her name to be found on an English G. & T. catalogue. 


To Maria Barrientos, whose one season, if my memory serves, 
was in 1900, much the same applies. She was a brilliant coloratura, 
and, like Regina Pacini, recorded for Fonotipia in their earliest 
days, and afterwards for Columbia ; but neither is she to be found 
in English G. & T. 


Emma Nevada was one of the few authentic “‘ Queens of Song,” 
though her triumph was chiefly Continental. It will suffice for our 
purpose that a famous teacher once told me that Nevada was the 
greatest singer she ever heard, and that she would never be able 
to express what that singing had meant to her. Melba herself once 
said to Bemberg that she wished she could sing Rosina like Emma 
Nevada ; and on Bellini’s recently erected memorial in his native 
Catania appear the names of his three greatest interpreters—Pasta, 
Malibran, Nevada. Yet Mme. Nevada sang for nearly twenty 
years after her last Covent Garden appearances, which were 
extraordinarily successful. She made no records of any kind— 
G. & T. being inaccessible to her. 

Sybil Sanderson will hardly be remembered ; but she was one 
of the finest products of the Marchesi school, and extremely 
attractive: yet after that fatal year 1891 she was never again 
heard of here ; and G. & T. never recorded her. 

Sigrid Arnoldson sang two seasons—18g92 and 1894—during the 
“ close season.”’ Of the many G. & T. records she made, the only 
ones to appear in England were from—Carmen! Yet she recorded 
The Jewel Song, Ah, fors’ é lui, Una voce, the Vespri Siciliani Bolero, 
Batti, Batti, and the King of Thule ! 

Frances Saville ?—but why go on ? Was Covent Garden so 
crammed with lyrical talent that singers of such fame and merit 
were superfluous ? Let us see. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


COLLECTORS’ 


CORNER 


We will concede Suzanne Adams, and afterwards Selma 
Kurz. The former retired young, largely through ill-health; and 
the latter, as I am informed, slipped in while nobody was looking 
—or, to put it more as I heard it, while somebody wasn’t looking ! 
Albani’s career was finishing. Calvé conveniently seemed to 
prefer the lower tessitura. Tetrazzini was irresistible, though her 
début also was in the nature of an accident. Nobody else was 
formidable enough to matter. And these half-dozen lines cover a 
matter of twenty-five years ! 

I do not know the musical origin of Pacini, except that in 1887 
she was announced to appear at Covent Garden under Signor 
Lago as ‘‘ a promising young lady . . . who will make her first 
appearance on the operatic stage ”’—at the same time as that 
announced for the London début of Medea Mey-(Figner). The 
latter, however, never materialised, and Pacini had to be patient 
for another couple of years. Neither do I know from what school 
the youthful Barrientos emerged ; but I believe that all the other 
ladies whose names I have mentioned were pupils of Mme. 
Mathilde Marchesi. It is tradition and probably fact that 
Melba gained and maintained a dominating influence over her 
ageing teacher ; her social influence was such that her word at 
Covent Garden was paramount; while the great services which 
she rendered to the Gramophone Company may well have 
produced a somewhat similar result there. When to these elements 
is added the fact that Melba could be gracious and charming to 
everybody except lyric sopranos, of whom her jealousy was some- 
thing physical, we may begin to put the pieces together. However, 
**C. C.” is no place to look for posthumous attacks on Melba’s 
idiosyncrasies, except so far as they affect history. But if Melba 
kept London for herself—if she did—then she also kept herself 
for us, and I do not suppose that in retrospect anybody would 
have wished it otherwise. 

It is true and must not be forgotten that the recording com- 
panies were setting out to make dividends and not history, and I 
believe it is fair to say that they remain unrepentant to this day 
on that score: but we may lament the irreparable loss of the 
opportunity of recording the remnants of great singing, since 
there seems to be no hope or prospect that in the future there 
will be any singing worth recording. 


HIS seems a suitable place to advise any collectors who have 

not already availed themselves of the opportunity of acquiring 
the records by Blanche Marchesi to which reference was made 
in “ Turn-Table Talk ” in November, to do so. While they do 
not refute any of the objections which I have to the electrical 
treatment of the human voice, they are nevertheless an authentic 
souvenir of one of the most romantic names in the entire history 
of singing. The coupling containing the re-recording of Mme. 
Marchesi’s 1906 rendering of Chaminade’s L’Eté and the 1936 
performance of Ann Boleyn’s song provides a singularly interesting 
and instructive study, while the Sicilian Cart Driver’s Song is a song 
of such character and the performance of it so individual that it 
should have a wide appeal. 


NE of the less expected consequences of the more personal 
aspects of ‘‘ C. C. ” has been the rush of interest on the part 
of autograph-hunters in the surviving members of the Victorian 


troupe of stars. I have hardly known whether to feel more of 
amusement or of consternation when told by the recipients about 
the “‘ fan mails”? which, out of the blue, and coming from a 
generation which would not be expected to know of them, have 
latterly been showering upon them. It is not for me to say whether 
these attentions are welcome or unwelcome, but I have not con- 
sidered it as part of my functions to put possibly quite casual 
readers into communication with retired artists who have shown 
no particular desire to distribute autographs, or even the photo- 
graphs which are sometimes demanded. 
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NFORTUNATELY I did not, after all, have the oppor- 

tunity of hearing the record which was thought, or hoped, 
to be sung in part by Suzanne Adams of the La ci darem duet, 
and which had been discovered by H. R. (Copenhagen). I have, 
however, received a report from one who has heard it, and from 
this I feel little hesitation, though much regret, in concluding that 
the possibility may at once be dismissed. I had already felt that 
if the spoken announcement was indeed “‘ Miss Adams” the 
possibility of this being Madame Suzanne was already remote. 
My correspondent tells me that the announcement is in reality 
quite unintelligible, and that the label attributes the performance 
merely to ‘“‘ soprano and baritone.” So, as Madame Suzanne 
Adams was officially “‘ announced ” on her Columbia records as 
just written, there seems to be no reason for connecting her with 
this duet. 


i is heartening to hear from J. H. M. (Wallsend) that really 
fine specimens are still being brought to light. Here he is again, 
with Calvé’s Serenade de Zanetto, the rare G. & T. of 1902, and 
Olitzka’s Let me dream again, of 1901—one of the very few historical 
records of that early date. Also, Figner’s Morning and the Lovers 
(what a depressing title!), Schumann-Heink’s Trinklied in 
Lucrezia Borgia, and, most unexpectedly, a Zonophone by Barton 
M’Guckin of Avenging and Bright. This last-named was the leading 
tenor of the Carl Rosa Company in the ’eighties, and was one of 
Zélie de Lussan’s many Don Josés. He sang in the grand season 
in 1889 in Lohengrin, with Albani, E. de Reszke, and Fiirsch- 
Madi; and was one of those who were honoured by a command 
to sing in a Victorian State Concert. 


NE hears some curious tales of the respect in which “‘ Phono- 

type” records by Fernando de Lucia are held in America. 
These are said to have originated from the tenor’s family to record 
the last remnants of his voice during and even after the war. In 
Europe, where the early G. & T.’s are known, the Phonotypes are 
held in scant esteem. Italian correspondents tell me that there is 
nothing in their favour to be said about them, whether in singing, 
recording, or reproduction ; so when I read of transatlantic 
collectors who give them preference over the G. & T.’s, I feel that 
there must be some gap somewhere. The falling off between 1904 
and 1906 has several times been commented upon here, and the 
later Fonotipias show a definite scaling down in the singer’s 
effective range: so it is not to be supposed that the even later 
Phonotypes would show up better. It cannot be too often insisted 
that the 1903-04 G. & T.’s vary very much in playing speeds— 
from somewhere round 72 for the Sogno and Ah, non mi ridestar to 
a full 80 for the Ecco ridente—which last is perhaps the most finished 
exhibition of the results of pure hard work, polished to the nth 
degree, that even this specialist in style had to show us. 

It is one of the tragedies of recording that de Lucia never 
recorded a single excerpt from Pagliacci while still in a state of 
vocal fitness to do so. Although not the actual creator of the réle 
of Canio, the part was almost exclusively associated with his name 
for the first ten years of its life, as that of Tonio was with Ancona; 
and not even the triumphs of Caruso as much as touched the 
sensitive and finished interpretation which will go down to history, 
by tradition if not, alas, by aural proof, as the greatest in operatic 
annals. 


MADE no more than an amused reference at the time to Mr. 

Cedric Wallis’s rather gratuitous use of my name in his article 
“The Future of Romanticism” in the issue of March, 1936. 
(This interpolation, it may be recalled, implied that whatever 
future for early recordings was foreseen by serious-minded 
individuals, it was not to be found in my way of regarding them, 
which “ has, and can have, little or nothing to do with music.’’) 
If Mr. Wallis was right in his estimate of my interest in the 
subject, it is not clear why it was necessary to drag my name into 
the argument at all ; whereas if he was wrong—and he was most 
flatly wrong—it became the more regrettable. The fact that I 
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have seen fit to discover sub-divisions within the acoustical period 
which may or may not have artistic significance should not 
allowed to obscure the issue. We were told in our schooldays thai 
the part was not greater than the whole, and I do not know that 
any of the great scientific discoveries of the last thirty years hay¢ 
upset that belief. I deny utterly, and call my readers to witnes, 
that Collectors’ Corner has “ little or nothing to do with music,” 
or that its musical proclivities must be divorced from its cult 
rare and historical records. However, we are all very tolerant in 
THE GRAMOPHONE, and in any case the implication was too wide 
of the mark to worry me. But I was not prepared to find th 
article reprinted in The American Music Lover, where it is unlikely 
that my fair fame could equally withstand the imputation that 
the writer of Collectors’ Corner is interested only in the shape and 
size of labels ; and, although ill-reports can be chased but seldom 
caught, I have given myself the trouble to make the attempt. 


HE second paragraph of that article, by the way, contained 

such a staggering misrepresentation of the contention of thos 
whom the writer styles “ Romantics” that I am left simply 
speechless. 

The notion that we “ Romantics” admire and enjoy carly 
records (apparently quite indiscriminately) because they actually 
possess a quality of inaccuracy that is pleasing to the ear, is utterly 
fantastic. On the contrary, we enjoy those records of our choice 
because we believe, without wishing to interfere with other 
people’s beliefs, that the electrical product is less characteristic 
the singer, and therefore, of course, less accurate. Solo singing, 
being, from the listener’s point of view, a one-dimensional art, the 
advantages of electricity are not apparent, but on the contrary 
its use tends strongly to invest the singing voice with artificial over. 
tones, a common characteristic of timbre, and an “ ironed-out” 
evenness of production which is sometimes flattering. I cannot 
explain this, but the analogy which leaps to my mind is that o 
flesh without bone ; whereas, in default of the happy medium, the 
reverse would be more correct, if less ‘‘ pleasing.” It follows 
therefore, that the value of the records of our choice lies in the 
fundamental framework of accuracy which the acoustical method 
of recording did not overlay with that coating of varnish which is 
quickly atrophying taste and discrimination. 

The future of early recordings depends not, as Mr. Wallis 
suggests, on “ their very unrealism,’’ but in their realistic portrayal 
of priceless and irreplaceable examples of fine singing. 


AM able to say that Mr. Bauer’s forthcoming ‘‘ Collector’ 
Who’s Who” is, at the moment of writing, in the proof stage, 
and that it is hoped to have it ready for delivery early in the New 
Year. I understand that it is to be exceedingly comprehensiv 
within the period fixed, and that a real attempt has been mad 
to meet the wants of collectors of all those nationalities which 
contributed records to the collector’s period. If this has indeed 
been accomplished the finished work sounds cheap at the price 0 
twelve shillings post free, but I shall have more to say about it 
when I have seen it. 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink is dead. Her strong personality 
fitted in so perfectly with American tastes that she felt no 
temptation to leave America, which she made her home, and 
where she was thoroughly popular. She sang at Covent Garden 
between the years 1892 and 1899, after which we heard; he 
no more. She recorded for Columbia in 1903, and thereafter for 
Victor, several of her records being Europeanised from 190 
onward. I suppose that no operatic figure has made a wide 
personal appeal than this remarkable woman. There is a boo 
of Memoirs bearing her name, but it contains too many “‘ gaffes’ 
for us to feel assured that she gave much attention to the 
writing of it. 
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Listening with Headphones 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

A breakdown in my radiogram has led me to an interesting 
discovery, which although it is no doubt well known to your 
expert committee, is by no means widely known. 

Being anxious to hear some new records before I could get my 
instrument put right, I tried the expedient of putting a pair of 
B.T.H. light-weight headphones (which I had just bought for 
short-wave listening) directly across the terminals of my B.T.H. 
Piezo-Electric pick-up. 

I expected to hear faint sounds only, but I was glad to use a 
volume control! True the full volume is not overpowering, but 
when cut down a little I find it just right. 

Listening with headphones has a delightful intimacy, for one is 
able to give one’s whole hearing to the music. I find that to get 
full satisfaction from a loud speaker one must have it at good 
strength, which is often too good for one’s neighbours! Possibly 
frequent concert-going makes one accustomed to having one’s 
ears filled with sound: with home reproduction at a considerate 
level one is always aware of other noises. I now find that, making 
due allowances for bass cut-off, I get more real satisfaction from 
headphones and a nearer approach to concert-hall conditions. 

I should be interested to hear, by the way, of what your readers 
think of the recording of the Koussevitsky Beethoven Third and 
the new Weingartner. Personally I think the latter is much more 
vividly recorded, particularly in the higher registers, while the 
“ concert-hall ” atmosphere is in remarkable contrast to the dead- 
ness of the H.M.V. studios. 

South Norwood. L. GrsBEs. 
Operatic Records 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I can quite understand the dilemma of your correspondent Mr. 
Frank Modern in his letter in the November issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 

I quite agree with him and also with Mr. J. V. L. Godefroy in 
considering that the Martinelli-de Luca version of the duet from 
Act 4 of La Forza del Destino is the better of the two if one is con- 
sidering singing qua singing only. 

On the other hand the matter lies deeper than that, and the 
parts that the singers interpret have to be taken into consideration. 
I think that Mr. Modern will agree, if he knows the words of the 
play, that judged by the conventions of to-day, the character of 
Don Alvaro is ardent and impetuous, while that of Don Carlo is 
pompous, self-righteous and priggish. In my opinion Franci’s 
coarse and rather unpleasant voice conveys the sense of pomposity 
and priggishness to the exact degree while that of Pertile conveys 
the character of Don Alvaro equally well. 

Martinelli’s voice is too steady and controlled, and de Luca’s 
is too dignified and beautiful to rightly portray such characters. 

G.P.O., London. R. S. CaRNANA. 


Steel v. Fibre 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

For over two years now I have taken a keen interest in gramo- 
phone records, and have now got together quite a small collection 
of good records. ‘THE GRAMOPHONE has certainly helped me 
immensely, and it has given me great pleasure in reading your 
editorials month by month, and it has created a greater interest 
in my hobby. 

May I take this opportunity whilst writing of bringing up a 


subject which, I am sure, has had your attention many times 
before—that is, concerning the use of steel needles versus the use 
of fibre. I use fibre, or perhaps I should say the Universal thorn 
needles, with which I am more than satisfied. 

Now many of my friends are steel needle users, and I have not 
been successful in persuading them that fibres are certainly worth 
a trial. Those few that have experimented complain of the in- 
efficiency of the needle to stand up throughout the record, which 
is of course dependent on the condition of the record plus the 
freeness of the tone-arm or pick-up. 

I quite appreciate that both these types of needle have their 
disadvantages, but with good fibre needles, new records, and above 
all perseverance with heavy orchestral recordings, satisfactory 
results can be obtained. It is indeed surprising to me the number 
of people buying good records and using steel needles, especially 
long-playing needles in conjunction with radiograms. 

It would be interesting to know the views and the results 
obtained from THe GRAMOPHONE readers. 

London, S.E.22. D. W. HumPHERIEs. 


More Rachmaninov 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The present is apparently the age of limited society issues. I 
must confess that I have been opposed to the limitation of the 
issue of society records, at any rate against a company’s refusing 
to put society issues into the general catalogue after a reasonable 
length of time has elapsed after their first publication. However, 
if the recording companies have decided that that is the only way 
in these days to issue records of the best music one must perforce 
give way, and I would ask the hospitality of your columns to 
plead with the Gramophone Company for more recordings by 
Rachmaninov. 

Without reopening the vexed and foolish question as to who is 
the world’s best pianist, it does appear to be universally admitted 
that Rachmaninov is in the very front rank. He will be in this 
country during the coming season, and if there is no other way to 
secure records of his playing of his own compositions than to form 
a Rachmaninov Society, cannot sufficient enthusiasm be stirred 
up to make it worth while for the Gramophone Company to 
persuade Rachmaninov to record two or three albums, such for 
example as a complete set of the Preludes, the magnificent set of 
Variations on the little C minor Chopin Prelude, the Tableaux 
Musicaux, and perhaps the Fourth Concerto. Surely there are 
enough lovers of really fine piano playing to support this venture ? 

Newark-on-Trent. D. CampBELt MILLER. 


Another Find 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

It is rather curious that J. W., the writer of the letter headed 
‘Another Find ” in the November issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
should mention together Mozart’s Piano Concerto in A (K.414) 
and The Rondo in A which is recorded by Miss Eileen Joyce 
on Parlophone E11292, because, he may not be aware that 
this Rondo in A (K.386), which was only discovered comparatively 
recently, was originally intended by Mozart to form the last 
movement of the Piano Concerto in A (K.414) which he recommends. 

This concerto is, as J. W. suggests, certainly graceful, but I 
think that The Rondo (K.386) far surpasses the movement which 
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now stands as the finale of the full work. Dr. Alfred Einstein 
suggests that Mozart thought this Rondo in A “ too beautiful ” 
for inclusion in the Piano Concerto, and so he published it as 
a separate work and wrote another concluding movement in 
its place. 

In connection with the recordings that have been made by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer for the Bach Organ Music Society, two 
rather conflicting statements have come to light regarding the 
organ used. In the leaflet issued by the Columbia Company, 
the following passage occurs: 

** Before he (Schweitzer) made the records for the first 
volume of the Society he examined and played on scores of 
instruments throughout England to find an organ simple 
enough in design, of the requisite beauty and colour of tone. 
His choice fell on the organ of All Hallows, Barking-by-the- 
Tower.” 

In the Manchester Evening News, dated October 23rd, 1936, 
the following appeared in ‘‘ Tempus’s” column: 

“* When I met Dr. Schweitzer on his visit to Manchester 
last December, he told me that he was trying out as many 
organs in Europe as possible with a view to making some 
gramophone records of Bach music. Now I hear that he has 
chosen the organ in the Church of St. Aurelie at Strasbourg.” 
It would be interesting to know which organ was actually 

used for the recordings. 

I would like to endorse the plea of Mr. L. F. B. Gilhespy 
who calls for recordings of works by British composers, par- 
ticularly with regard to Delius’s First Dance Rhapsody, Butter- 
worth’s Shropshire Lad Rhapsody, and I would add, Vaughan 
Williams’s Lark Ascending. I feel also that it is high time that 
some excerpts from Delius’s A Mass of Life were recorded. As 
an example, not calling for the services of a chorus, why not 
the orchestral interlude Auf den Bergen which precedes Part II 
of The Mass in the published score. 


Chester. REGINALD WILLIAMS. 


Toscanini’s ‘* Siegfried’s Journey ’’ Recording 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Before replying to Mr. Harker’s letter which appeared in 
the November GRAMOPHONE, there is one point which should be 
cleared up. When Toscanini’s records of Siegfried’s Journey 
were first issued there were, I understand, so many complaints 
that a matrix which had been made at the same time but at less 
volume was cabled for, and subsequent records were printed 
from this. If Mr. Harker owns this set, he and I are writing 
about two different recordings. 

Mr. Harker cannot have read my letter very carefully. If 
he had, he would have noticed that I admitted the advantage 
of the range between pp and ff and that I said not a word about 
Toscanini’s reading which is, as we expect from that conductor, 
wonderful. What I, and apparently some other readers, do 
object to is the unnecessary loudness of parts of these and other 
American recordings and if Mr. Harker will read W. R. A.’s 
words on p. 196, line 20 and on, of the October GRAMOPHONE 
he will see that this critic is rather of the same opinion. Another 
disadvantage of such loud recording is that the grooves on the 
records cut into each other, with the result that their walls are 
broken. If Mr. Harker will look at his copy of Siegfried’s 
Journey (provided they are the first issue) he will see what I mean. 

The suggestion that I cannot stand large volumes of sound is, 
I suggest, completely disproved by the fact that in my collection 
of over 400 records are all the symphonies of Sibelius, symphonies 
by Elgar, Shostakowitch, William Walton and many other full- 
blooded works, which I play and listen to with pleasure. The 
suggestion that my medium of reproduction is at fault is also 
quite wrong. I own a Mark XB with oversize horn and Ginn 
“Dynamic” sound box which takes any amount of volume 
without flinching, and friends and hundreds of other people 
(Mr. Ginn and Mr. Davey will confirm this) prefer this type of 
gramophone to any mass-produced radiogram. 

As for fibre versus steel, I use fibre needles as my sound box 
is specially built for them. I once used steel needles and spoilt 
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many good records and can see no advantage in returning to 
them. Even with a pick-up (which is fairly gentle on records) 
steel needles must wear loud records, particularly records as loud 
as those under discussion which with the groove-walls already 
broken give every chance to the steel to make matters worse. 

I do most strongly object to the word “‘ mellow ” as applied 
to fibres. With a properly tuned box there is no “ mellowness ” 
in fibre tone, merely a more lifelike tone than that given by 
steel with plenty of ‘‘ bite.” The full orchestra sounds like 
the full orchestra and the brass comes through brilliantly. 

To conclude, I notice that Mr. Harker would like to sce a 
revival of the fibre v. steel and Romantic v. Realists fights and 
to see the “ blood fly ”—presumably from the safety of his own 
armchair. On his own admission he has been merely a 
spectator in the past. 

London, W.11. M. Lesuie Cav:. 

To the Editor of THzE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have read with considerable interest the letter from Mr. R. 
Harker in the November issue, regarding the question of ‘ loud” 
recordings. To come to his aid, far from being a kindness for 
which he hardly dares to hope, is a pleasure, for I feel conficent 
his views will be very heartily endorsed by a great numbe: of 
readers. May I, therefore, be allowed to say ‘‘ Well done” 
to Mr. Harker, and to add a brief review of my own experience 
in regard to the full recorded disc. 

Owing to the unfortunate lack of electric power, I am still 
without the blessing of a radiogram, and whilst my H.N.V. 
battery, model 146, gives me all the wireless entertainment | 
find necessary, my main interest lies in the use of a re-entrant 
instrument (163 type) for record reproduction. In common 
with a large number of people, I find the latter machine very 
fine, and, given a really loud record, the reproduction is good 
enough to earn appreciation and a certain amount of wonder 
from visiting friends. Needles used—‘t H.M.V.” loud tone. (I 
understand the full tone needle was used as standard in the 
““H.M.V.” tests for the re-entrant model, prior to same being 
placed on the market in the dear old days of 1928.) 

Far from the wear question being serious, I find my records 
are still in tip-top condition after use over a number of years. 
My one problem with needles, is to discover a semi-permanent 
point giving all the advantages of my present type, plus the 
boon of avoiding the inevitable change over to a new needle 
for each side of the disc—in other words, a semi-permanent 
needle, with full volume, plus kindness to the grooves. (Tung- 
style not successful in my case, and “ H.M.V.” High Fidelity 
just missing the volume level of the loud steel.) 

Perhaps if some of your correspondents realized the pang 
one feels in the playing of a quiet record (of, say, a “ full” 
orchestra) when there is no volume control to switch up in the 
quest of realism, there would be a little more consideration for 
the very great number of folk who still regularly use the acoustic 
instrument. With a robust recording, such as Mr. Harker 
describes, and a full tone steel point, I have a performance that 
is excellent in every way, both from the point of view of realistic 
reproduction and the lack of undue wear to the record itself. 

Let every advance be made, by all means, with regard to the 
ultimate perfection of reproduction, but surely the radiogram 
enthusiast can reduce his volume where necessary to the required 
level, whilst the large army of acoustic brethren may be left 
in the position to use half (or even full) tone needles with such 
splendid results. 

Acoustic instruments (and in particular the later types from 
Hayes) are still a real source of pleasure to many, and the advent 
of the “‘ quiet ” record is a question of real concern to the sound 
box. Directly lack of volume is consistent and standard in all 
the records of the future, my days of new discs will be a thing of 
the past. Buying mild recordings for the gramophone, while 
my radio set gives such “ near” mains performance and mighty 
volume will be a sheer waste of time, money, and temper. 

I am wondering just how many of your readers will welcome 
Mr. Harker’s letter for reasons in a similar capacity to my own. 

London, W.13. W. T. Hoses. 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


IRESSURE on our space becomes heavier every month. 

Fifteen reports have come in—the largest number for years— 
and each, alas! has been drastically cut. Last month it was bad 
enough; even so, the Liverpool Society’s report was overlooked, 
and we humbly apologise for the omission. 

It was with regret that the proposed meeting of delegates 
planned for early January in Birmingham was abandoned. The 
Committee took the decision, not because of lack of support, but 
because far more delegates from London and the South wished to 
attend than delegates from further North. And as the meeting 
was mainly for the benefit of northern societies, it was felt unfair 
to ask the Southerners to incur so much time, trouble, and 
expe nse. 

Meanwhile the Committee decided that July is the wrong 
month for the annual general meeting, and plans are now going 
forward for a London gathering on April 10. 

Mr. Instone is anxious to form a new society in the Solihull 
district of Warwickshire, and he requests interested readers in 
that area to communicate with him at his address, Vernette, 
Warwick Road, Solihull. 


It has been frequently suggested that members of distant 
societies with similar interests should communicate by post. One 
member, with a particular flair for operatic records, asks for such 
exchange of views, and the Federation Secretary is willing to put 
correspondents in touch with him if there are any applicants. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Beckenham Recorded Music Society 


Recently Mr. Voigt kindly demonstrated his loudspeaker : the 
high quality of reproduction was a revelation, though members 
found one or two criticisms. 

Miss Draper’s recital of Caruso’s songs revealed that twenty- 
year-old records compared favourably with the more recent 
“re-created ” records. Later, Mr. Graves played some interesting 
Polydor and Telefunken recordings. 

The Society’s electrical reproducer, which includes a Voigt 
Home Constructor’s Horn and Piezo-electric pick-up, is now under 
construction, 

The Society’s fourth monthly bulletin is now issued, and 
particulars of January meetings are included therein. Please apply 
to D. J. Beattie, 56, St. James’s Avenue, Beckenham, Kent. 


Chingford and District Gramophone Society 


The December recital was given by Mr. Milburn. It contained, 
among others, When Sleep is coming and And if the Clouds from Der 
Freischiitz, sung by Tiana Lemnitz (Decca 8233) ; Liszt’s Les 
Préludes (Decca CA8166-7) ; Overture to The Barber of Seville 
(H.M.V. D1294) ; Overture to The Bat (Decca CA8228) ; and 
two pre-war recordings, Prélude by Bach, and Tarantelle by 
Sarasate, both played by Sarasate (H.M.V. E183), and Walter 
Passmore and Robert Howe singing Like a ghost his vigil keeping 
(Col. 317). 

Membership is increasing, but new members are always 
welcome: apply to H. J. King, 48, Mount View Road, 
N. Chingford, E.4. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The first December meeting was “ Chairman’s Night,” of 
worthy tradition, and Mr. Brewitt’s programme opened with 
Beethoven’s Eighth (H.M.V. DB1764-5), followed by operatic 


arias by Elizabeth Rethburg (Parlo. RO20307). Then came 
Cortot’s performance in Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A minor 
(H.M.V. DB2183-4), Chopin’s Andante Spinato (H.M.V. DB2499), 
and some orchestral records. 

The seventh annual general meeting revealed the Society’s 
position to be very satisfactory. The Society was adamant in 
refusing to accept the resignation of the popular Secretary, Mr. 
F. T. Dixon, owing to pressure of other work. He was prevailed 
upon to continue temporarily, the Treasurer sharing the duties. 

January meetings : 8th and 22nd at the Kirkdale Café, Syden- 
ham, S.E.26. 


Farnworth Radiogram and Gramophone Society 


A batch of press cuttings shows the manifold and admirable 
activities of this comparatively new society. One outstanding 
feature is the talk which follows each record recital. Mr. Ryan, 
for instance, gave some excellent advice on how to build up 
popular programmes, pointing out that in future recitals the best 
record would be determined by vote, a selection of best records 
following later in the season. 

The membership fee is sixpence weekly, which entitles sub- 
scribers to interchange eight records each week, the library 
containing over 300 records. 

An interesting event was a visit to the Manchester Gramophone 
Society in mid-December. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

The fourth winter programme was presented by Mr. P. W. 
Davenport, who gave an excellent recital of works by Berlioz, 
Bach, Wagner, and Beethoven, with a selection of lighter works 
in the second half. 

The event of the season was Mr. F. Eric Young’s lecture- 
recital on the works of William Walton. The Symphony, Ports- 
mouth Point Overture, and the two recordings of Fagade gave the 
audience much to think over, but for those to whom Walton is 
difficult, full annotated programmes were provided, while the 
principal themes of the symphony were given over and over on 
the piano so that they would be easily recognisable in their proper 
setting. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Mr. Cecil recently presented Mozart’s Symphony No. 40, 
themes being played on the piano beforehand. Mr. Cecil pointed 
out that two symphonies of Mozart, long thought to be spurious, 
are now known to be genuine, so that the G minor Symphony 
should be correctly labelled nowadays as No. 41. 

Attendances have been rather poor lately, and an appeal to all 
gramophiles in Hackney and district is made to support the 
local society. Meetings are held in Pembury Road, Clapton, on 
the first Thursday and second Tuesday of each month. Some 
excellent recitals have been arranged for January, particulars of 
which may be obtained from Mr. G. Carter, 86, Adley Street, 
Clapton, E.5. 


Halifax Music Society 


Two lectures by the President, Mr. T. Marchetti, entitled ““ On 
Tiptoe ” have recently been given to audiences of over 100 people. 
In the first lecture the development of the Ballet and its music 
was ably expounded, illustrations being played from Sylvia by 
Delibes, Les Sylphides by Chopin, Khovantchina by Moussorgsky, 
and Tamar by Balakireff. 

In the second lecture, three ballets were treated in greater 
detail: La Boutique Fantasque (Rossini-Respighi), Le Beau Danube 
(Strauss), and Aurora’s Wedding (Tchaikovsky). Appropriate 
recordings (most of them recent) illustrated the talks. 
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High Wycombe and District Music Society 


The fifth meeting of the season consisted of a lecture, “‘ Instru- 
ments of the Modern Orchestra,” by the Chairman, Mr. F. G. 
Youens. It was given last season, and repeated this season by 
request. 

Mr. W. D. Taylor’s miscellaneous programme was a great 
success. It included the lovely Meistersinger Quintet, the N.G.S. 
recording of Hugo Wolf’s Italian Serenade, and some vocal solos. 

January meetings: 14th and 28th, at Thorogood’s Restaurant, 
White Hart Street, High Wycombe. Particulars from Mr, F. G. 
Youens, 200, Totteridge Road, High Wycombe. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


An enjoyable evening was spent at Albion Hall when each 
member brought a record to compete in a solo instrument com- 
petition. Illustrations ranged from the Jews Harp to the Organ, 
but a violin solo of Schubert’s Ave Maria received most votes and 
won the prize. 

The Secretary outlined the syllabus for 1937. About thirty 
members attended, and there is room for new-comers, who should 
apply to Mr. F. A. Potter, Oak Cottage, Salisbury Road, 
Horsham. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


Messrs. Ward and Brook’s “‘ Mosaic ” began with two excellent 
amateur films kindly shown by Mr. De Burgh, with appropriate 
music. This was followed by a “ continuous performance ” of 
music representing the year’s changing seasons (by means of Mr. 
Ward’s ingenious apparatus). Music also provided a background 
for Miss Bannister’s and Mr. Brook’s fragments of poetry. The 
total effect was charming. 

For the annual visit of the Manchester Society, Mr. R. Browning 
provided a “ Melodic Mélange,” and Mr. J. McBride a Scottish 
and Irish mixture—a delightful collection of songs of the two 
nations. The evening was most enjoyable, and one to be remem- 
bered in the annals of the two societies. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 

Mr. R. P. Angus Lewis’s recital was delightful, as it comprised 
nearly all chamber music—Haydn’s Quartet in E flat major, and 
A. Scarlatti’s Sonata for flute and strings. Contemporary music 
was represented by works of Bax, Dohndnyi, and Vaughan 
Williams. 

On another occasion Mr. R. P. B. Aldridge enchanted us with 
music by Moussorgsky, Debussy, Prokofiev, Delius, Sibelius, and 
Ravel. A vote was taken as to whether de Falla’s Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain should be heard, or Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro 
for harp, wind and strings. Ravel won easily ! 

Important Announcement.—This Society is holding a joint recital 
for Sylvia Barrett and Eileen Burgess, two very talented 
members of the Society who are studying for professionalism. 
The date is January 1gth, at 8.30, at the Kingsway Lecture Hall ; 
admission free. All are invited, and further particulars can be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec., Miss I. H. Matthews, 19, Malcolm 
Court, Malcolm Crescent, Hendon, N.W.4. Society Secretaries 
—-please apply for handbills. 


Oxford Gramophone Society 

The second meeting of this new society was the occasion of a 
varied programme of new records, including Bach’s Suite No. 2 
(H.M.V. DB3o015-7), and the Beethoven ’Cello Sonata. Consider- 
able interest was aroused by the comparison of re-recordings of 


Caruso’s voice with original 1906 pressings. In spite of the 
improved accompaniments, it was generally agreed that the older 
recordings were more true to life. 

The next meeting will be held at Messrs. Acotts, High Street, 
Oxford, on Monday, January 4, at 8 p.m., when the programme 
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will consist of Mozart’s Violin Concerto No. 3, Haydn’s Ninet 
ninth Symphony, and Brahms’s Third Symphony. New memb 
are cordially invited, and full details of the Society may 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. D. H. Beare, 71, Mo 
Avenue, Oxford. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 

Mr. Kirkham Jones, M.B.E., gave an excellent ‘‘ Musical Mixi 
Grill ” which included the Sistine Choir in Palestrina’s Improper 
(H.M.V.DB1571), and the Lener Quartet in Tchaikovs 
Andante Cantabile (Col. L1803), together with some Mao 
Japanese, and West African records unobtainable in this count 

The annual general meeting took place on December 21, whi 
the 1937 syllabus was announced. New members should cof 
municate with Mr. W. A. G. Pace, 96, Milborough Crescer 
S.E.12. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

The inaugural meeting, held in November with conspicuc 
success, was attended by the Chairman of the Federaiic 
Meetings are held fortnightly at 8 p.m. on Thursdays at 239, Pai 
Lane, N.17. 

The opening programme, presented by the Chairman of fl 
Society, Mr. J. A. Clements, consisted of Tchaikovsky’s Fo 
Symphony, Weber’s Invitation to the Waltz, and other records. 

New members are welcomed, and are invited to communi 
with the Secretary, Mr. S. C. Broadway, 72, Lordsmead Ro 
N.17. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


The number of records submitted to the Committee for t 
Bach-Handel recital exceeded all expectations thus affordi 
ample evidence of the vast library available for these collecti 
programmes. Outstanding recordings were: Brandenburg Co 
certo No. 3 (Col. LX443) ; The gods go a-begging and Suite de ba 
(Col. LX340) ; O, had I Fubal’s lyre (Col. DBg6g7) ; Suite No. 
(H.M.V. D1673-4) ; Et Resurrexit (B minor Mass), and Ba 
Four-Piano Concerto. This was the first of a series of “‘ Tw 
Composer ” evenings which the Committee is compiling. 

A mid-month recital was given at the residence of Mr. 
Barnett—a ‘‘ Connoisseur” the Society is proud to own. 
original H.M.V. dog machine was demonstrated during t 
interval. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 2 


Manchester Gramophone Society 

Mooted at the house of one Mr. Rastall, in 1913—thirte 
attending. ‘‘ Members’ wives shall be admitted free: others 
pay sixpence,”” was one of the cryptic inaugural resolutio 
(Evidently “ selectivity ’ was a criterion, even before the War 


Early days—criticism of instruments and sound boxes: eaf 
sensations—the Stentorphone, and one of the first three Panotropé 
150 open-air recitals given to public audiences of 50,000 duri 
War, special trams being run by the Corporation to Heaton Pa 
Mr. Rastall remained President and Chairman till 1919, and 
been described as the life, soul, and (often) finance of the Socie 
in troublous times. 

Nowadays (in the new Central Library) aim is to demonst 
illustrative potentialities of the gramophone in the cultivati 
and study of the highest types and interpretations of music— 
an Expert All Range model. 

Guest lecturers make an imposing list. A 300-disc library 
serving its thirteenth season. Membership increases, due ( 
doubt) to the zealous enthusiasm of Mr. C. J. Brennand, Secre 
and Treasurer since 1923. 
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